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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1934 
DISARMAMENT ! 


By P. J. NoEL BAKER 


In the month of June 1932, M. Herriot came to Geneva and 
gave a very charming sermon to the Disarmament Conference 
on the theme of the grammatical irregularity of the verb “ to 
disarm.” ‘It is conjugated,” he said, “only in the future 
tense, and it has only the forms of the second person. The 
task of the Conference is to give it a present tense and a first 
person; to transform ‘ Thou shalt disarm’ into ‘ We are dis- 
arming.’’’ He told the Conference that in this task France would 
play her part; that France believed in the League of Nations; 
and that France was determined that disarmament should not 
fail. He spoke with a sincerity born, in part, of his own integrity 
of nature and, in part, of the greatest electoral victory for the 
cause of peace that has ever been gained in any country. I well 
remember the golden vista that opened before our minds as M. 
Herriot was speaking, for it seemed to us that the great obstacle 
in the path of peace was now at last removed, and that all things 
would soon be possible for the sons of men. 

And now, eighteen months later—eighteen months during 
which there has hardly been a day when disarmament has not 
been on the middle page of The Times, during which governments 
have been continually troubled by it and public opinion continually 
agitated about it—M. Herriot’s great result has not yet been 
achieved. On the contrary, so far from having reached a result, 
we are now in a kind of Pirandellian stage where governments are 
in search of a policy—and in search without much hope that they 
will find it. They are still, in unison with the high priests of the 
disarmament movement, repeating incantations about disarma- 
ment and peace. But they show not the slightest intention of 
transforming the incantations into action. Meanwhile, the enemies 
of disarmament and the League are triumphantly proclaiming 
that the Conference has failed; Japan and Germany have left 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 21st, 1933, the Marquess 
of Lothian, C.H., in the Chair. 
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the League and Germany has left the Conference as well; Italy 
is making gestures intended to make us think that she too may 
leave. And in consequence of all this, the friends of peace are 
disconcerted, dismayed, if not despairing. 

Why has this happened? The question is evidently important, 
because it is no idle platitude to say that the Conference may well 
be a turning-point in the history of mankind. The writers of 
the future will expend rivers of ink in deciding where the blame 
should lie. But my primary purpose to-night is not to make a 
post-mortem examination. Such post-mortem examination as 
I make will have another purpose. I shall make it because only 
by speaking of the past can I indicate the grounds upon which 
I still believe that the Conference can, on certain terms, be saved. 
My theme I shall therefore call, with becoming modesty, “‘ How 
to disarm.” 

In what I say, I shall concentrate attention principally 
upon the actions of His Majesty’s Government, partly because 
they are of greater interest to a British audience than the 
actions of other governments, and partly because, now as 
always, in the last two years as ever since the League was 
formed, it has lain with the British Government to decide 
what the result should be. The whole history of the League 
has proved that Geneva works when Great Britain leads and 
Geneva languishes when she fails to lead. We sometimes com- 
plain of this; we speak as if it were unfair of the foreigners not 
to be able to get on without us. Such complaints are both useless 
and foolish. It is the nature of things that power involves 
responsibility. Our world pos**ion is unique, and we had better 
face the fact that unless we do !ead, no results will come. 

In discussing British policy I shall make a sincere effort, which 
may not invariably be successful, to be objective. If I seem to 
some of you to be dogmatic or aggressive, I ask you to re- 
member that I am trying to deal with a large matter in a 
short space of time and I ask you to believe that I have no 
conscious intention to offend. I am sure, moreover, that every- 
one will agree that it is really useless for me to come here unless 
I say frankly what I think. 

I start by asking : How did the British Government envisage 
the problem in February 1932 when the Disarmament Conference 
began? I cannot help feeling that some members of the Cabinet, 
at least, agreed with the view held by many members of the 
parties of the Right in France—the view that we had really 
already disarmed; that the new Disarmament treaty, if such a 
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treaty must be made, should limit us somewhere about where 
we stood, with perhaps a certain margin above our present 
armaments for future increase in case of need; and that, in any 
case, there ought to be a very wide escape clause to let us out of 
obligations which in times to come it might be inconvenient to 
observe. Some of the French who took this view went even 
further; they held that it was hardly necessary to invite Germany 
to come to the Conference at all. Germany, in their view, was 
under the system of Versailles and could remain there. Meanwhile 
we, the victorious Allies, should “ disarm” in our own way and 
at our own pace. In the early stages our reductions would, at 
the best, be very slight. How far we would ultimately go need 
not be dealt with in the first Conference at all, but might be left 
open for decision in years to come. 

The proposals put forward by the first British delegate when 
he made the opening speech of the Conference on February 8th, 
1932, show, I think, that those who held this view had exercised 
considerable influence upon the “plan” which the British 
Government took to Geneva. Here is the official British summary 
of these proposals : 


That the Conference should consider : 

(1) The most practical course for limiting the number of 
effectives. 

(2) The prohibition of mobile land guns above a certain 
calibre. ‘ 

(3) fhe abolition and prohibition of submarines as a humani- 
tarian measure. 

(4) Consideration of the most practical method of reducing 
the size of men-of-war and the maximum calibre of 
guns carried by them. 

(5) Practical consideration of the problem of bombing from 
the air in its widest form. 


Hardly a very dramatic or revolutionary lead. 

Of course, from the legal point of view, there is a certain case 
for the men of the Right in France—and in England, if there 
were any—who said that Germany was not concerned with the 
disarmament measures we might adopt and that she was bound 
by, and should remain under, the system of the Treaty of Versailles. 
I have always thought that it was juridically difficult to argue 
that Germany had a definite legal right to the disarmament 
of all other nations to the German level within any specific 
period of time. And even Politically I think it quite possible that 
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in the year 1925—when the Fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations had decided that the Disarmament Conference should 
meet—it might have been possible to make such a minimum 
treaty as I have described. It would then have been a first 
step, taken before Germany came into the League. As such it 
might even have been a good beginning, opening the way to 
greater progress in later years. Indeed, such a treaty, if it had 
been made in 1925, might have changed the whole course of history. 

But in 1932 it was not possible that any such makeshift 
beginning could be considered, even as a first initial step. From 
February 2nd, 1932, onwards the Disarmament Conference was 
face to face with the ultimate issue which the problem of dis- 
armament had in reality always inevitably involved. To some 
it was obscure then; it is brutally clear to everyone to-day. 
That ultimate issue is the question of equality of status for the 
German Reich. Although not everyone realised it in the early 
days, the Conference from the very beginning was confronted by 
the questions which so imperiously demand an answer at the 
present time: How shall we give equality to Germany? By 
disarming ourselves? By allowing her to re-arm? Or by some 
combination of disarmament on our side and rearmament on 
hers ? 

Germany’s claim to equality was from the beginning irresistible 
for two reasons. 

The first reason was political. It simply was not practical 
politics to say to the German people: “ In the League of Nations 
you shall have equal rights, side by side with us, in the Assembly 
and in the Council; but in respect of your national defence you 
must remain on a different and a lower level.” 

The second reason was technical. The Treaty of Versailles 
had created a system of disarmament effecting the reduction and 
limitation of armaments of every kind. That system had been 
elaborated in detail by the best brains of the Staffs of the victorious 
Powers; it was a highly perfected working model for the Disarm- . 
ament Conference. And from the first day onwards the German 
delegation never let the Conference forget it for a moment. In 
their written proposals, in their speeches in the Conference, in 
their speeches in every committee, this Versailles model was 
continually brought to the attention of the world. As weeks and 
months went by, it became more and more plain that the question 
to be answered was how far the Versailles system would be 
adopted by other Powers, whether changes were required, and, 
if so, what those changes were. 
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In spite of the meagre nature of their first proposals, neither 
the British delegation—nor any other responsible person, except 
possibly M. Tardieu—really thought that the claim of Germany 
to equality could be rejected. But they thought that it could be 
pressed too fast and too far; and they were prepared to be rude 
to Germany if she were untactfully insistent. 

Both the British and other delegations, moreover, were 
quite clear about certain other propositions regarding equality. 
They were clear that equality must not mean the rearmament 
of Germany. The Foreign Secretary said so in many eloquent 
speeches in the Conference, and, unless I am mistaken, in the 
House of Commons as well. I remember one speech in the early 
stages of the Conference in which he said that it would be a tragic 
thing if the first Disarmament Conference should result in any 
increase in the armaments which then existed. Indeed, as late as 
November 2nd, 1932, in making a formal written pronouncement 
on the French proposals, he said: “ The object of the Disarm- 
ament Conference is to bring about the maximum possible 
disarmament, not to authorise, in the name of equality, an 
increase of armed strength.” 

Everyone further agreed that equality could not be granted 
at once; that it could only be reached by a series of successive 
stages; and that, even as an ultimate and distant objective, it 
might or might not be laid down in the first treaty. 

In the third place, everybody agreed that it should be, at 
any rate to begin with, equality of status and not of strength. 
Everybody desired that France and ourselves should, in fact, 
be left stronger than Germany after the first Disarmament 
Convention had been carried out. In other words, they desired, 
as we now phrase it, to give ‘‘ qualitative ’’ equality to Germany, 
but to withhold from her the ‘“ quantitative ” equality, which, 
no doubt, she would also demand. 

In the early stages of the Conference there were very few people 
who did not believe that some solution on those lines might be 
found. They believed, moreover, that such a solution would con- 
stitute a very considerable success. For my part, I still believe 
to-day that if proposals of that kind had been boldly put forward 
in the first few months of 1932, and had been translated into 
concrete figures, Dr. Briining would have accepted such an offer. 
Thus we might quite quickly have got a treaty which made 
equality the ultimate objective, with long stages for its realisation, 
and with very considerable ‘‘ quantitative ” margins of strength 
in our favour. The German reception of the Hoover proposals 
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proves, I think, that this is true. For in those days any real dis- 
armament on our side would have been so great a triumph for Dr. 
Briining that he would have accepted any serious offer on these 
lines. Indeed, even as late as in the autumn of 1932, it might have 
been possible to have laid down stages which might have been 
extended up to ten years, and to have had other extra safeguards, 
such as the international dump for aggressive arms, a proposal 
much less Utopian than some aver. Even on December 11th, 
1932, when Germany returned to the Conference after her first 
departure, she not only accepted the idea of reaching equality 
by stages, but the language used permits of the interpretation 
that the stages might be long and elastic. 

To-day the situation is changed on every point. Now if we 
want any result at all, we must promise Germany full “‘ qualita- 
tive’ equality by a definite final date to be laid down in the first 
Disarmament Convention. Likewise the stages must be laid 
down, and translated into precise figures. It will be difficult, 
even if we adopt the new and bold proposals which I will mention 
later, to stretch those stages beyond a period of five years. And 
I think we shall have to go much nearer to real ‘‘ quantitative” 
equality with Germany as well. With every delay and hesitation 
and postponement, Germany feels our irresolution and her power, 
and her price goes up. 

But what I regard as the worst change in the situation is this. 
In the early stages, perhaps even at any time last year, an agree- 
ment for deferred equality by easy stages, with moderate armament 
reductions on our side, would have produced a great psychological 
result. It would have created confidence. It would have made 
people believe that the collective system was at long last coming 
to life. But now it will be difficult, except by a very bold and 
drastic scheme, to get any such result. In fact, I am afraid that 
any half-scheme, if I may so call it, like the British Draft Con- 
vention of March last, may possibly do more harm than good. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I am not saying that I do not 
want any convention that can be made. Almost any agreement 
is better than none, or at least, is worth trying, for the risks of 
making no agreement are so great. But we must recognise also 
the real risks, in present circumstances, of a compromise like the 
British Draft Convention. That scheme meant a little dis- 
armament by us, and, if its principles were generally applied, a 
very considerable rearmament by Germany. To-day it will not 
be easy to get agreement for such a scheme ; and if we get it, we 
may not sensibly diminish the present unrest in Europe. 
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Consider for a moment the proposals of which the Draft 
Convention consists. With regard to man-power, it imposes 
on continental countries the short-term militia army. With 
regard to material, it allows unlimited numbers of coastal 
defence guns of 16-inch calibre; it allows unlimited numbers of 
6-inch mobile guns to be retained for an indefinite period of time; 
it allows the construction of unlimited numbers of 4-inch field 
artillery; it allows the construction of unlimited numbers of 
tanks of sixteen tons and under; it provides for no abolition 
of capital ships, aircraft carriers, or submarines ; it provides for 
the partial abolition of aerial bombing ; it speaks of, without pro- 
viding for, the abolition of air forces; it provides for the reduction 
of the air forces of each of the Great Powers to 625 machines— 
machines which individually may be of as much as three tons’ un- 
laden weight. That scheme would have meant equality for Ger- 
many in man-power; a very considerable reduction of heavy 
artillery by the French ; a certain reduction of tanks by the French 
and ourselves; no reduction of navies—of course, that was left to 
a later conference, I do not want to misrepresent the proposals ; 
but so far as the Draft was concerned, the omens for later naval 
reduction were not good; and lastly, it would have meant a 
very large reduction of air forces on paper and a considerable 
reduction of air forces in fact. 

That scheme would have been jumped at by Briining eighteen 
months ago, and I think that with the improvements upon which 
the Conference would have insisted, it could have been made the 
basis of a real success. For I believe that in accepting it Briining 
would have asked for only a strictly limited number of 4-inch 
guns; he would have demanded only a few ‘‘ samples ”’ of the 
sixteen-ton tank ; and he would have made no claim to build any 
new types of naval vessels or to build an air force, pending the 
five years after which the matter was to be reconsidered. But 
I cannot see Hitler agreeing to any of these conditions. That 
is the difference between a German Government which really 
wanted the policy of international disarmament to succeed, 
and one which, to put it mildly, is rather more indifferent about 
its success. I am afraid Hitler would certainly demand that if 
we kept 6-inch guns, he should have them too; that if we had 
unlimited numbers of 4-inch guns, there should be no limit 
upon his; and the same with tanks. I am afraid he might ask 
for the immediate right to build submarines; and I am certain 
he would ask for the right to build an air force, and to do 


so at once. And I am afraid that when her neighbours saw 
B2 
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this massive rearming of Germany going on, there would be 
no peace in Europe. I am afraid that, within the inadequate 
limits of the Draft Convention, a large-scale qualitative and 
quantitative competition would begin, and that in consequence 
we should go on much as we are now, in the same unsettled state 
of mind, until the second Disarmament Conference gave us another 
chance to do better. 

That being what I should expect to follow from the general 
acceptance in present conditions of the British Draft of March 16th, 
1933, you will understand why I think it desirable that there 
should be alternative proposals. I need hardly say that, in my 
view, the only proposals that can succeed must be more radical 
than that. I venture, therefore, to put forward a programme 
which I believe would fulfil the three essential conditions— 


First, it would be accepted by the people of this country, 
if the Government put it forward. 

Second, it would be accepted by other countries—by 
France and the United States first ; and then, both on merits 
and in consequence of French and American acceptance, 
by all the smaller Powers; then by Germany and Italy, 
who would not want to stand alone; and ultimately, perhaps 
after difficulties with which I do not desire to complicate 
the issue this evening, by Japan. 

Third, I feel quite certain that when it was adopted it 
would really bring peace, and make the League of Nations 
come to life. 


I start my programme, as I think one must, from the working 
model of the Versailles Treaty. 

The Versailles Treaty dealt with man-power by establishing 
the long-term mercenary army. It dealt with material by both 
qualitative and by quantitative limitation. It abolished the 
“aggressive ’’ weapons, and, although the general theory of 
“qualitative”. disarmament was not then discussed, it was 
plain at the time that the reason why certain weapons were for- 
bidden to Germany was because they had enabled her to take 
the offensive successfully in the War. Further, her material was 
limited quantitatively by rigid numerical limits on every weapon. 
Her potential supplies of material were limited by stringent 
rules about the manufacture of arms. She was subjected to 
supervision, at first by a standing commission and afterwards 
by a right of inquiry on complaint made to the Council of the 
League. Lastly, the Versailles system was founded upon various 
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measures for security: the Anglo-French-American Pact, the 
occupation of the Rhineland, the neutral zone along the Rhine 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Now that programme, that working model, will certainly have 
to be modified in important respects if we are to transform it into 
a General Disarmament Convention to-day. 

With regard to man-power, the only problem relates to land 
armies, and there, I am convinced, we shall have to change the 
Versailles system from top to bottom. Abolishing conscription 
was an Anglo-Saxon stunt which the continental countries will 
not have. Happily, the French proposal for the short-term 
militia army has ended the long struggle between France and 
Germany about “ trained reserves” and has given Germany real 
equality in a most generous way. I think we should give great 
credit to the statesmen of France, particularly to M. Paul Boncour, 
who fought it through his Defence Council, and to M. Pierre Cot, 
who fought it through the Conference with great eloquence and 
debating power, for having themselves suggested this great 
change in the system of Versailles. We should also give credit 
to Mr. Eden for the admirable way in which he supported M. Cot. 

With regard to material, we must, I am sure, follow Versailles 
in applying to all weapons both qualitative and quantitative 
limitation. 

Qualitative limitation must comprise two parts. First, the 
abolition of certain weapons. There, I confess, I should like to 
see the wholesale adoption of the Versailles list, that is to say, 
the abolition of all tanks, all guns over 4-inch, all chemical 
warfare, all air forces, capital ships, aircraft carriers and sub- 
marines. 

Critics in this country have sometimes attacked the whole 
Conference theory of qualitative disarmament. They have 
maintained that the difference between defensive and offensive 
weapons is the difference between a bottle which is half empty 
and a bottle which is half full. There is, of course, a sense in 
which that is true. But the Conference was on a good point 
all the same. What it meant by speaking of “ aggressive ” 
weapons was that certain weapons do, in the existing state of 
the world, give an advantage to attack against defence, that 
certain weapons are, in the terms of Sir John Simon’s famous 
resolution, ‘‘ peculiarly efficacious against national defence.” 
That is immensely important in view of the fact, brilliantly 
commented upon by Captain Liddell-Hart in the Spectator of 
last week, that weapons are now far more important than the 
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number of men. It is plain that the weapons in the Versailles 
list do give a tremendous advantage to sudden attack. Therefore 
their abolition would create for the League of Nations that “ time 
lag ’” which General Smuts says is absolutely essential if the League 
is to be able to settle important disputes and to prevent important 
wars. 

Now, what happened in the Conference about qualitative 
disarmament? Let me take the Versailles list point by point. 
As a result of the debates of the last two years, I believe it is 
true to say that none of the 64 Powers in the Conference are ready 
actively to oppose the abolition of tanks except three—Great 
Britain, France and Japan. With regard to artillery over 4-inch, 
I believe all the Powers would welcome its abolition except 
France and Japan. With regard to big ships and aircraft carriers, 
at the beginning all the Powers were in favour of their abolition 
except the United States, Great Britain and Japan; and now 
the United States, first in the Hoover proposals and then in the 
Roosevelt Declaration of May 1933, have made it plain that 
they too are prepared for the abolition of big ships and aircraft 
carriers by progressive stages. If these ships were abolished, 
I believe it would be possible to get general agreement for the 
abolition of submarines as well. With regard to air forces, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy 1 and the United States, together 
with all the smaller Powers, have declared in favour of 
abolition. 

It is true that there were disagreements of different kinds 
between some of those who favoured these abolitions. There 
was disagreement, for example, with regard to aviation, as to 
the methods by which abolition should be carried out and com- 
mercial aircraft dealt with; and the differences were important. 
But I am certain that a big and consistent drive by our delegation 
would have secured agreement upon this issue of the total abolition 
of air forces. That result alone would have been so stupendously 
to our strategical advantage, in view of our island position, that 
it would have made the Conference well worth while if it had 
accomplished nothing else. But similarly it is my profound 
conviction that if we had desired we could have done very much 
more. If we had pressed strongly for the abolition of all the 
weapons in the Versailles list, the support we should have had 
would have made us almost irresistible. 

In view of this fact, it is worth recalling just what was our 


1 I am not clear whether Italy fully abandoned her original proposal for the 
retention of very small fighting aircraft (600 lbs. un-laden weight). 
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part in respect of qualitative disarmament in the Conference. 
Lord Cecil, speaking on behalf of the League of Nations Societies, 
put forward the general theory in the special session of the Con- 
ference held on February 6th, 1932. Sir John Simon, in opening 
the Conference proper, took up what Lord Cecil had said. “ Let 
us give defence supremacy over attack ’—that was the burden 
of what he said. Signor Grandi then proceeded to propose 
the abolition of the weapons in the Versailles list. Russia, Spain 
and other Powers gave their support. The United States made 
proposals about artillery. At last, on April 22nd, Sir John Simon 
secured acceptance of the resolution by which it was agreed that 
those weapons which are “ peculiarly efficacious against national 
defence’ should be totally abolished or internationalised by 
general agreement. In securing the adoption of that resolution, 
in the most successful speech he has ever made at Geneva, the 
Foreign Secretary quoted with approval something that Signor 
Grandi had said to the effect that it was easy to know what were 
aggressive weapons, because the Versailles Treaty had abolished 
such weapons for Germany. 

When Sir John Simon made that speech, and when his resolu- 
tion wasadopted, everybody believed that an immense step forward 
had been taken. The session in which he spoke ended at 1.30 p.m. 
on Friday, April 22nd. It was hoped that on the Monday morning 
Ministers would settle down in the three committees—air, naval 
and land—and would define what the aggressive weapons were. 
But that was not what happened. At three o’clock on that 
Friday Sir John Simon flew home to London and did not return 
to Geneva for six weeks. The next speech made in the Conference 
was made not by a Minister but by an expert. Admiral Pound, 
speaking on behalf of the British delegation, on the following 
Tuesday, made it plain that at sea there were, in the British 
Government’s view, no “aggressive”’ weapons and that this 
doctrine which, as a foreign delegate said to me with some emotion, 
Sir John Simon had put to the Conference with tears in his voice, 
did not apply to the British Fleet. 

Admiral Pound’s speech was a demoralising blow such as I 
have never seen in any international gathering before or since. 
At once every other delegate believed that anything was permitted. 
The Japanese delegate, in a written memorandum, suggested 
that no gun under 16-inch calibre could be called aggressive, 
because only 16-inch shells could penetrate concrete defences 
of more than two metres thick. France suggested that no tank 
under seventy tons could be regarded as aggressive. It was in 
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the atmosphere of such proposals that the discussions of the 
experts began. 

Those discussions lasted six weeks. It is generally believed 
that they were a total failure and that nothing was achieved. 
I followed them with great interest and profit, and I satisfied 
myself that, so far from that being true, many of the experts 
had done admirable work. If you exclude from their reports 
political arguments which they had no business to put into 
them, and technical arguments which were obviously incon- 
sistent with the terms of Sir John Simon’s resolution of April 22nd, 
the reports came out as a rather strong recommendation for the 
view that all the weapons in the Versailles list should be con- 
sidered as aggressive. 

It would take me too long to argue that in detail. I will 
give one example—about tanks. The experts said—and this was 
unanimous—that “tanks are capable of effective action on an 
organised field of battle; even light tanks can cross trenches and 
make breaches in barbed wire entanglements.” And again, 
“Tanks may greatly assist surprise attack at the beginning of a 
war.” The defence for tanks which was put up by those who did 
defend them was this. First, they said that if the enemy got 
into your country you must be able to turn him out; in other 
words, while you desire to prevent attack succeeding, you must 
also allow counter-attack to succeed. The two propositions are 
mutually exclusive; and the Conference had already chosen the 
first. Second, they said that tanks could not really help attack 
because of the obstacles which they would find in the defensive 
organisation of a modern battle-field; in other words, they were 
expecting that all the nations would in time of peace maintain 
“ Hindenburg lines ” all along their common frontiers. I think 
it was hardly reasonable to expect that the Conference would 
accept such a general proposition. 

Indeed, if you read the experts’ reports with an unbiassed 
mind, if you take them as a whole, and exclude what is inconsistent 
with the Resolution of April 22nd, you cannot deny that, with 
respect to artillery, tanks, air forces and the larger ships at sea, 
the case for the adoption of the Versailles list comes out pretty 
strongly. Nevertheless, the British delegation never attempted 
to use these Reports to bring a definite result out of the Resolution 
of April 22nd. Indeed, the Reports were never discussed again. 

A few weeks later, President Hoover put forward his proposal, 
which was virtually for the adoption of the Versailles list and 
for its realisation by progressive stages. The British delegation 
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resisted that proposal and put forward counter-proposals which 
in effect destroyed it. Our delegation did no better when President 
Roosevelt made his declaration in May of 1933. 

I regard all this history as unhappy in the extreme. And 
I am certain that if we now desire to have disarmament we must 
go back to the first principles which the Conference accepted on 
our proposal. We must insist on real qualitative disarmament. 
We must accept the Versailles list and must carry it through, 
with certain small modifications perhaps, certainly by stages and 
on conditions which will need carefully working out. And asa 
consequence we must adopt the Polish proposal for the prevention 
of qualitative improvement by new inventions and for the very 
strict control of such inventions. I have no time to elaborate 
that proposal. 

Next, with regard to quantitative limitation, I believe that 
for the permitted weapons we must agree to numerical limitations 
in many places where the present Draft Convention does not 
provide for it. Moreover, I have considerable hope that we shall 
be ready to do so. 

With regard to smaller arms, I believe that budgetary 
limitation, rather than numerical limitation, is the right plan. 

I pass on to the supply of material, that is to say, manufacture. 
There I will only say that I am, for my part, convinced that 
private manufacture must be abolished. The French and many 
other continental Powers desire it. Under a disarmament 
system, the interest of the signatory parties is the exact opposite 
of what they wanted before the disarmament treaty was made; 
instead of desiring rapid expansion of armament production 
at a moment of crisis, their interest is to make rapid expansion 
as difficult as they can. There are no difficulties in carrying 
through the abolition of private manufacture, because, in contra- 
distinction to other industries which may some day be nationalised, 
there are already in existence national arsenals and shipyards 
with a very large productive capacity. 

With regard to control, again I am sure that the Versailles 
system will not do. Inquiry on complaint is not enough. We 
must have consistent, regular inspection which can, so to speak, 
take the secret armer by surprise. 

Then we come to security. There I think we must recognise 
that the Versailles system has completely broken in the hands 
of the French. The occupation of the Rhine is over. We and 
Briand persuaded them to give it up, though I do not doubt 
that some French soldiers hoped it might be eternal. The Anglo- 
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American guarantee never came to life. The neutralised zone 
is pretty sick and I would not gamble on its continuance for 
very long. The Covenant has been undermined; and somehow 
or other Locarno has never really meant very much to the French. 
Something new is required, something real—not on paper. I 
believe—and here I beg all those who disagree with me to have 
patience—that this is really quite as important to us as to the 
French. There isa curious paradox about this question of security. 
The French can never think of it except in terms of themselves ; 
we never can think of it in terms of ourselves. We think of it 
as something that the foreigners bother us about; something 
they want to entangle us in, but something that can never be 
of any conceivable use to us. We are rather in the state of the 
writer in the Evening News who, in discussing the Siamese revolt, 
said that the fact that the King of Siam was a nursling of Eton 
while his rival was a product of Harrow, lent spice to what would 
otherwise have been a remote and unconvincing clash of arms. 
Any war that is not going on next door to us is “a remote and 
unconvincing clash of arms.”’ We never think it possible that 
our food supplies may some day be in danger; that we may 
lose hundreds of thousands of men in a single battle; that we 
may be desperately searching for allies. Yet all that has happened 
to us in the past; and it was while it was happening that we 
were writing Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

We wrote Article 16 and we put it into the Treaty of 
Versailles in the face of foreign opposition. There is no hope 
of solving the problem of security unless we go back to the 
state of mind in which we wrote Article 16. And, one way or 
another, the problem of security has got to be solved. In 
December 1932, when the Germans came back to the Disarm- 
ament Conference, we promised them equality of rights in a system 
of security for all. Only last Friday Mr. Baldwin said that we 
could not get security by treating our international engagements 
as “scraps of paper.’’ While the French too have been very 
much to blame for the fact that the Covenant has not become 
the instrument it might have been, we also have our responsibility, 
not onlyin the Manchurian dispute, where I think our responsibility 
was very considerable, but also before, because we consistently 
made the foreigners think that we did not know what our own 
Article 16 meant, and that we cared less. 

How can we solve the problem of security? How can we 
ensure that the Covenant shall not become a “ scrap of paper ”’ ? 
For my part, I should start in a new way by trying first to deal 
not with actual aggression, but with violation of the disarmament 
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treaty. If we could agree that, if any Power which has signed the 
disarmament convention should violate its international under- 
takings by increasing its armaments above the permitted level, 
we should then impose upon it certain measures of economic 
restraint, I think that might by itself almost solve the problem for 
us. It would be quite simple to work out. Each government 
would say to its own manufacturers: “We will give you no 
licences to send arms to the Power in question.” By Orders in 
Council each government would prohibit the sale to the recalcitrant 
State of iron, steel, cellulose, rubber, cotton, oil and a number 
of other things indispensable for the manufacture of armaments. 
By such action a tremendous strain would immediately be 
imposed upon the whole economic system of the violating country. 
Would it not be common sense to doit ? We are all disarmed under 
a common treaty and one country is breaking its engagement ; 
if you go on giving him what he needs to continue his violation, 
you are feeding the wolf that is going to eat your lambs. It 
seems to me inconceivable that this plan should be resisted. 
If it was possible, as we know it was, to put a total boycott on 
Russian trade within twenty-four hours because of the imprison- 
ment of two British subjects, I suggest that it is also possible 
in the interests of peace to put through such a measure of boycott 
as I suggest. That, combined with a system of inspection, might 
go far towards solving many of the present problems of the 
French. 

There are, of course, all sorts of other outstanding security 
proposals in the Conference—the creation of an international 
air police, the definition of aggression, the agreement on non- 
resort to force, the treaty of financial assistance, the organisation 
in advance of the full economic sanctions of Article 16, as proposed 
by Norway. All these measures would enormously strengthen 
the League as an instrument for preventing war. I believe the 
Conference could be got to adopt them all if Great Britain gave 
a lead in their favour, instead of leading the opposition to them 
all, as we have done so far. I believe, moreover, it would be 
greatly in our interest to give that lead. But above all, and apart 
from any other measure, I would like to try the effect of organising 
in advance the economic pressure against a violating State which 
I have proposed. 


There is my programme. It means a considerable change of 
policy by the British Government. It means going back to the 
Foreign Secretary’s original doctrine of qualitative disarmament, 
and to the original British purpose in proposing Article 16. It 
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means combining the two in a new Draft Convention, founded 
upon the bold proposals which other Powers have made to the 
Conference, which the great majority of the other Powers in the 
Conference have wanted to adopt, and to which, for the most 
part, as I have shown, the British Government has led the 
opposition. 

Why have we resisted these proposals, when so many of them— 
for example, the abolition of air forces, the reduction and limitation 
of the taxation we devote to armament expenditure, the creation 
of a strong League of Nations that can be relied upon to keep 
the peace throughout the world—are really, as indeed, Mr. Baldwin, 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden are never tired of saying, to our 
supreme advantage ? 

I want to end by trying to find the answer to that question. 

No doubt it is due, in our country as in France, to the failure 
of politicians to insist upon the adoption of the policies which 
are necessary to achieve the objects in which they themselves 
believe. In all countries there are some politicians who are 
definitely against disarmament. Yet I venture to think that 
their part in the failure of the Disarmament Conference has been 
much less than they would like to think it. It is the disarming 
politicians who have failed, under the pressure of forces stronger 
than themselves. And those forces—I say it with no intention to 
offend—were the vested interests. 

In the first place come the armaments firms. I will not 
argue that case again. I am absolutely convinced that we shall 
never have peace—real peace—throughout the world until we 
have taken the profit out of preparation for war. 

Second—again I emphasise how far it is from my intention 
to give offence—are the Service Departments. The Service 
Departments have immense power in every country; the 
Admiralty certainly has in Great Britain, and the French General 
Staff is said by many people to be irresistible in France. I think 
M. Paul Boncour is the only man who has beaten it on any major 
point. With certain distinguished exceptions, I think the Service 
Departments and their agents in this and other countries have 
fought inch by inch against disarmament in almost all its forms 
ever since the Conference began. I fully understand it. I 
remember General Smuts once saying that at the end of the Boer 
War he had seen many men ready to give up the independence 
of their country for which they had fought and for which they 
had been ready to give their lives; but they refused to give up 
the rifles which had been their companions in the struggle. I 
understand—indeed admire—the determination with which the 
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Service Departments have made their fight. They are fighting 
for the world—the nineteenth-century world—in which they 
were brought up. They are fighting for the traditions—the 
noble traditions—which have become a part of their very nature. 
But I venture, none the less, to think that unless they change 
their minds, unless they will subordinate their instincts to new 
modes of thought, they will destroy the twentieth-century world 
in which they live. 

I want, if it is not impertinent to do so, to suggest to anybody 
in the Service Departments who may be good enough to listen 
to me, that the problem of their profession has been completely 
changed in the last fifteen years. Before the War we had no 
world law, no beginnings of international government such as 
we are now trying to evolve. In those days their professional 
duty was to put force behind the rights of their country in a 
world of anarchic chaos. But the world now is beginning to 
organise itself and in consequence the nature of our national 
rights is changed. It is only through the League of Nations 
system that our real rights can be upheld. It is through the 
League, therefore, that force must be used to uphold them. 

And why not? May I quote some well-known words from a 
Service writer, Mr. Cope Cornford : 


“Tt is the purpose of the Royal Navy not to destroy but to preserve, 
not to slay but to make alive. Unless the enemy intervenes with 
armed force, the powers of the navy are exercised bloodlessly; and 
it is in those powers that the only real guarantee of peace rests.”’ 


There have been times in history when that was true, when the 
navy, acting on behalf of mankind at large, was suppressing 
the international crimes of piracy and the slave trade. Why 
not make it true always? Why should it not be the destiny of 
the Royal Navy, in combination with all other navies, to suppress 
what world law has now declared to be the international crime 
of war? If the Admiralty would help us to make the world 
understand that this is indeed the purpose and the sole purpose 
of the navy, then indeed it would become a “ real guarantee ”’ 
of perpetual peace; then indeed its powers could be used blood- 
lessly ; its purpose would be in truth not to destroy but to preserve. 
I ask again: Why should the navy’s task not be to uphold our 
national rights by upholding the common law to which the 
whole world has agreed? Is that an unworthy ideal for a British 
Service? For what nobler destiny could the Royal Navy ask? 

If we are to achieve that ideal we must do two things. We 
must clear up our thinking; and we must clear up our loyalties. 
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At the present time many people in our navy admire Japan. 
British sailors made the Japanese navy. They are proud of it. 
But the navy they created forty years ago is scaring Australia 
out of its life. To-day, in consequence, we are asked to increase 
our navy to protect Australia; and are asked to throw over our 
disarmament treaties in order to do so. Thus the Japanese 
navy which we created is now to be our rival; we are to build 
against it ; and we are to do so because we fear Japanese aggression, 
in violation of two solemn treaties which she has signed. Yet, 
when Japan violates these treaties in Manchuria, many of our 
Service friends say to us: ‘‘ You must do nothing against her; 
formally she may be wrong; in fact she is right.” By so doing 
they desire that we should also scrap the treaties to which we 
should appeal if Japan did in fact attack Australia. Some of 
them even hold that it would be nonsense to ask Australia to 
sacrifice her wool-exports in order to make a world boycott 
effective against Japan. Yet they are ready to ask us to send 
the fleet to the Pacific to fight for Australia when Japan’s 
aggression is renewed. 

We cannot found State policy in this twentieth century upon 
such thinking as that. We must clear up the medley of paradox 
on which it rests. Likewise we must clear up the confusion of 
loyalties in which we live to-day. And here I ask: Why should 
not a British Service be loyal to the world community of mankind 
at large? Why should British airmen, for example, not serve 
in an international air police of the kind proposed? I can see 
no insuperable difficulty of any kind. The French manage to 
get men of many nations to be loyal to France in their Foreign 
Legion. Surely it is as easy to be loyal to all mankind? What 
would be the real choice before an airman if you were to ask him 
if he would go into an international police force? On the one 
side, under national loyalty, it may be to take part in murdering 
countless women and children by bombing from the air—a 
task he must loathe and detest. On the other side, if he were in 
the service of the League of Nations, he would be helping to 
bring into being—and airmen alone can do it—the beginning of 
international government throughout the world. I say to him, 
as I think perhaps Mr. Baldwin meant to say to the Air Force 
when he made his famous appeal in the House of Commons to 
“the young men”: “It lies in your hands.” And I say with 
General Smuts, ‘‘ Unless we will make State policy private 
morality writ large, there is no hope for the civilisation in which 
we live.” 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. V. PoLtaKoFF said that more important than disarmament 
and equality was the preservation of the League of Nations and of a 
world law that was above national law. He believed there was a direct 
conspiracy against the League; when the Council had been paralysed 
by the withdrawal of certain Powers from the League and the refusal 
of others to participate actively in the Council, it would be seen that 
all questions concerning disarmament were subordinate to the fate 
of the League. He hoped that the people of Great Britain would 
keep the Government to the statement made by Mr. MacDonald on 
November 13th, in which he said : 

“If there is anyone who says that in order to deal with present difficulties 
we should be asked to join in the destruction of the only existing machine of 
international cooperation—a machine for which no alternative has ever been 
proposed—our answer is ‘ No.’ ”’ 

ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE spoke in defence of Admiral 
Pound’s statement that the naval armaments were not aggressive. 
The use of the British navy in the World War, except for the action 
at Zeebrugge and a few bombardments, had been defensive. The 
Battle of Jutland, for instance, was fought because the German 
battleships came out to attack the North Sea convoys. In every case 
where a submarine was attacked it was because that submarine was 
attacking or threatening British or allied ships. 

Three points needed to be emphasised. First, unless the fighting 
forces were backed by the feeling of the nation they were of little 
value, and he did not think the nation would be behind them if they 
were carrying out the collective idea of the use of force, without 
British honour or important interests being directly involved. 

Secondly, it was a mistaken assumption that disarmament and 
peace necessarily went together. Many who sincerely wished for 
peace thought the best way to achieve it was to maintain as far as 
possible the invulnerability of the British Empire, to whom peace was 
of the greatest importance. He believed that the peace of the British 
Empire was more important than the peace of the world. 

Thirdly, the race in armaments which was anticipated if the 
Disarmament Conference failed was largely a bogy. The checks which 
came from ordinary diplomatic operations and the stringencies of 
finance would be sufficient to prevent it. The scrapping of the Tiger, 
one of the six ships in the world which could compete with the German 
pocket battleship, and which had cost the country five million pounds, 
was a ridiculous waste of money resulting from an international 
agreement. 


A MEMBER said that he did not believe that the world was politically 
unified. He did not believe that permanent inspection was yet possible, 
because countries like Japan would not accept it. He did not believe 
that economic restraint could be effective without resulting in war. 
The Russian boycott was not a parallel, because Russia did not import 
British goods and the refusal to take her exports had penalised her 
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severely; in an economic boycott against almost any other country 
Great Britain would be the country to suffer most. He doubted 
whether Russia would agree to any disarmament proposals in her 
present mood. Great Britain had a lot to keep; others had little to 
lose and were therefore anxious that she should disarm so that they 
might be in a better position to get what they wanted. 


PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER said that the reason why it had been 
possible to make a disarmament treaty of so drastic a character at 
Versailles was that the Allies had the force to do it and they had 
public opinion behind them. It was certainly safer to have Germany 
equally disarmed than equally rearmed, and if France would agree 
to the scheme suggested, there was little doubt that much public 
opinion in Great Britain would be behind it. But it was said that 
Germany had left the Conference and the League because Britain 
had given in to the demand made by France. Was it likely, therefore, 
that France would accept the scheme? If not, the deadlock remained. 
The second obstacle was the attitude of Japan. Strategic supremacy 
in the Far East had been handed to her by a wrong system of disarm- 
ament, and she was not ready to accept a system under which she 
would have to relinquish it. 


Major A. M. HorsFAtt considered that the will to peace should 
be encouraged before disarmament. One of the greatest factors in 
disturbing this will to peace was the rapid increase in population 
in some countries, and the League of Nations had never faced this 
problem. 

It was significant that the two countries, Japan and Germany, 
which had left the League, and Italy, which at the moment was 
adversely criticising the League and the Disarmament Conference, 
had rapidly increasing populations and nowhere to expand to. 
What were they todo? Japan had taken Manchuria, which directly 
and indirectly gave an outlet to some of its surplus. Germany 
must have expansion, and it was idle to expect her to encourage 
migration to foreign countries or their dominions and colonies, for 
that meant to her a loss of wealth producers in peace and combatants 
in war. 

The British Empire and the United States had all the land they 
each required for the needs of population for hundreds of years, while 
France had a dwindling or stationary population. Under those 
conditions those three latter countries naturally desired a static peace 
to preserve which required a strong navy and army. 


A MEMBER said that Germany had intended to leave the League 
in any case and only made Great Britain’s concession to the French 
point of view the excuse for doing so. The League had been a byword 
in Germany, even among those working for it, and she was not prepared 
to accept its prevarications and diplomatic procedure any longer. 
These methods did not convince the public either, in France, England 
and Germany. Much greater publicity was necessary on the whole 
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question of disarmament, international government and world peace. 
At present there was almost total ignorance among the public of what 
was happening at Geneva because of the disinterest in the technical 
details of the proceedings of the Disarmament Conference. 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL asked what view had been expressed at 
Geneva by the smaller Powers with regard to the prohibition of the 
private manufacture of arms, since they could not supply themselves 
with all they might require and would have to depend on the State 
arsenals of the bigger countries. 

Was it the case that the Hoover proposals of the previous year 
were an acceptance of the abolition of the Versailles list, particularly 
with respect to capital ships ? 


Miss K. D. CourTNEY said that the French had pointed out that 
the smaller Powers would be no more at the mercy of the larger Powers 
than at present if private manufacture was abolished because of the 
licence system. Governments never allowed armaments to be exported 
anywhere if they thought it contrary to their interests. 

Was the international police air force to consist of fighters only 
or of bombers and fighters ? 


Lorp LoTHIAN asked what had really happened between June 8th 
and October 14th of this year. Why were not the German counter- 
proposals of October 6th announced to the world on October 14th 
at the same time as the modifications of the British Draft which had 
resulted from the discussions between France, Italy, the United 
States and Great Britain? If the British representatives had said 
that Great Britain stood by her Draft, while proposals had been 
submitted for its modification in one direction by France and certain 
other Powers and in another direction by Germany, and that its 
business was to try and produce agreement, it would have been impos- 
sible for anybody to leave the Conference. It had been suggested 
that the British representatives had some reason to believe that the 
proposals made on October 14th would be accepted by Germany. 
Was there any ground for this? 

While agreeing that the heroic proposals advocated by the speaker 
were the only basis on which a real disarmament convention could 
be reached, he did not take a very tragic view of what was now 
happening. The maintenance of the League was imperative, but 
it was important to face the fact that up to the present the League 
had not been able to deal effectively with the problem of security. 
No Great Power had relied on it for security. Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan relied on their navies, Italy on its army and 
navy and naturally defensive frontiers. France was not in a position 
to rely on its own forces alone, because it was next door to Germany 
without a defensive frontier. Therefore it had provided for its security 
by building up a system of military alliances between itself, Poland 
and the Little Entente, while keeping Germany strictly to the disarm- 
ament prescribed by the Treaty of Versailles. That system was breaking 
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down because it was impossible to keep a Great Power disarmed while 
its neighbours were heavily armed for more than fifteen years after 
the Armistice, and the principle of equality had been accepted last 
December. Security resting on preponderance was going to be super- 
seded by security resting on balance. The transition was dangerous, 
but once that balance was attained it might be possible to agree upon 
a treaty for the limitation of armaments. Further, might not the 
terrible consequences which were bound to ensue from a competition 
in armaments drive the nations to recreate the League system, with 
improvements like the strengthening of Article 16, as the only alterna- 
tive to war? 


Mr. NoEL BAKER, replying to the question on the private manu- 
facture of arms, said that the smaller nations had modified their 
earlier attitude of opposition as a result of the memorandum of the 
Danish delegation which was printed by the League of Nations Union 
in a pamphlet of July 1933. National arsenals in the larger countries 
would no doubt compete in supplying their requirements, subject to 
the regulations imposed by the convention. 

The Hoover proposals included the abolition of tanks, all artillery 
over 6-inch, all bombing planes, one-third of all capital ships, aircraft 
carriers and submarines, and one-quarter of cruisers and destroyers. 
This on the heels of the London reduction suggested an intention to 
go further at future conferences and to bring about by stages the 
total abolition of capital ships, aircraft carriers and submarines. 

With regard to the fate of the League, it was not enough to say 
that Great Britain would not join in destroying it; she must make 
it the basis of her policy; a thing which no Great Power had done 
except for a very short period. 

He could not accept the dictum that battleships were more precious 
than rubies. If Japan had no ship over seven thousand tons, Australia 
would be much less frightened than at present. The aggressive character 
of naval armaments was certainly less clear than that of tanks and 
aircraft, but it was not possible to say that a navy which brought 
the enemy down by blockade was not an offensive weapon. There 
was no choice between the peace of the British Empire and the peace 
of the world, since it would be impossible for the British Empire to keep 
out of war in Europe, Asia or Africa once it began on any large scale. 

A study of the work of the League in the first ten years of its 
existence would show that economic boycott was extremely effective, 
even if entirely unsupported by armed force. In the case of Japan, 
Great Britain would have suffered little, since her trade with that 
country was relatively small; there it would have been the United 
States and India who would have borne the brunt. Russia had herself 
offered to come into any boycott the League of Nations might impose 
against an aggressor, the decision to be made by the League; this 
virtually amounted to membership of the League, and there was little 
doubt as to Russia’s sincerity in the matter of disarmament. 

The world was not yet organised but it was certainly unified. 
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The Manchurian adventure of Japan was a pure European export, 
General Tanaka, who, it was stated, had invented the whole policy, 
having been trained by the German General Staff before the War. 
Population was not at the root of the trouble; Japan had possessed 
Korea for thirty years and had only induced four hundred thousand 
Japanese to settle there, while before the War in the German Colonies 
after fifty years there were only fifty thousand Germans. If the 
problems of peace, economic prosperity and world cooperation were 
solved, the population problem would solve itself. 

The international air police should consist of fighters only. Respon- 
sible statesmen at the Conference had proposed a force which should 
not exceed two or three hundred fighting machines to be stationed 
in ex-neutral countries for the exclusive purpose of preventing the 
use of civilian aircraft as bombing machines by disloyal countries. 

With regard to what had happened between June 8th and October 
14th last he was in the dark, but he was convinced that something 
had happened in the three-cornered negotiations which ought to be 
cleared up. A resummoning of the Conference in full session was now 
needed, and a programme should be put forward by the British 
Government and should be debated item by item with a vote on each. 
That method had gained Hitler’s acceptance of the principle of uniform 
armies, which Hitler had opposed up to the last minute. 

It was a mistake to suppose that the League had never given 
any promise that it could solve the problem of security. Up to 1931 
it had given a good deal. It had intervened successfully when Albania 
invaded Serbia, in Upper Silesia in 1922, when Mussolini went into 
Corfu, when the Greeks invaded Bulgaria, when Bolivia and Paraguay 
began to fight in 1928. If Great Britain had said to Japan in 1931 
what she said to Italy in 1923, she might have had to follow it up by 
withdrawing ambassadors, or even by refusing to lend money, send 
raw materials, or buy Japanese goods. But that was the outside 
limit of what would have been necessary to restrain Japan from 
her Manchurian adventure. The militarists in Japan were only able 
to carry through their policy after they had shot their Prime Minister 
and Finance Minister. A British lead would certainly have been 
followed by the vast majority of the League and would have, therefore, 
produced the desired result. At any rate the proposal should have 
been made. He feared that one of the reasons why France did not 
lead on that occasion was the idea in the Quai d’Orsay that Japan 
might be a useful ally against Germany and Russia. As a result of not 
upholding her international obligations, France was now striving 
to make an alliance with Russia against Germany and Japan. 

He was frightened by the idea of security by balance. If air 
armaments were piled up, as they could be in two or three years, some 
maniac like Captain Goring, with an immense machine in his control— 
it was said that twenty or thirty thousand aircraft was the force 
Goring intended to create—would wipe out all the chief centres of 
civilisation in Europe before people knew where they were, 














THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT! 


By PROFESSOR ARNOLD BERGSTRASSER 


NEARLY nine months have passed since Adolf Hitler came to 
office, and seven months since the enabling law of March 23rd, 
1933, established definitively his leadership and the dictatorship 
of his National-Socialist Party in Germany. 

We have first to consider what have been the chief ideas 
of the new German Government, the fundamental economic 
provisions of the National-Socialist programme, the principal 
transformations of the social and economic order. We then go 
on to ask the further questions : What has been done, and what 
results have been obtained ? 


1. Dictatorship and the Fight for Economic Recovery. 
The Idea of the New State. 


The transformation of Germany’s political constitution is 
to be considered as a necessary condition of a new economic 
policy. It was only by transforming the constitution that the 
way could be opened towards making a real and effective fight 
for economic recovery. 

Democracy in Germany has not produced that social and 
political unity which is necessary in order to overcome a crisis 
like the world crisis of 1929 and the following years. Nor has 
the. German democracy produced a concentration of power in 
emergencies, as was the case in great democracies of the past. 
A minister of the democratic party in 1930 formulated the chief 
raison d’étre for the National opposition against the Weimar 
system when he admitted that individual interests were reducing 
to nothing the policy of the State. He set up the ideal of conscious 
citizenship in opposition to this selfish incapacity. But because 
of the foreign situation, and on account of their own weakness, 
the leading groups of the Weimar system could not themselves find 
the way out. Under the régime of the “ pluralist ” party system of 
parliamentary representation, the Government’s ability to make 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 19th, 1933, Sir George Paish 
in the Chair. 
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decisions diminished so greatly as to have the effect of a real 
deterioration in the authority of the State. The rise of Dr. , 
Briining in March 1930 was the beginning of the reaction against 
this process. With the exception of the Socialist parties, the 
whole population of Germany felt the need of increasing the 
authority of the State. I am not dwelling on our special problem 
of constitution, which I consider a question concerning not only 
Germany and Italy, but the modern State in general as a type of 
governmental system. It would be easy to learn from history, 
if not from logic, that even a democratic system of government 
must, in order to exist, fulfil its functions. The abuses of demo- 
cratic institutions in Germany led to this lack of action, which 
became a genuine danger to national life, even in the field of 
economic policy. From this disintegration arose the decay of 
German democracy. 

Adolf Hitler’s Reich is based upon an educative principle 
applied to all members of the National-Socialist Party, and now 
extended to the German people in general. This principle rejects 
negotiation and compromise, and demands decision and action. 
The ideology of the social life in this State is based on the need 
for authority and solidarity, that is to say, on the subordination 
of selfish interests to a sense of responsibility towards the com- 
munity. ‘‘ Action,” ‘authority’? and “solidarity” are the 
fundamental characteristics of the attitude underlying this new 
political life. Nobody can understand it without reproducing 
in his imagination this transformation of feeling, this initiation 
of the average German by the State into a policy of action and 
solidarity. The National-Socialist State calls upon the individual, 
and the average German wants to hear the word of his chief and 
to obey him. He likes to act as if he had to fulfil a public task. 
The State has lost its impersonal character of former days. No 
individual existence will be able to exclude itself from the move- 
ment going through Germany. The State is everywhere and 
wants to live in every German’s heart. The State is calling 
everybody, but everybody in his special situation. The conse- 
quences of this transformation of feeling upon economic life and 
governmental economic policy cannot be over-estimated. 


The Structure of the State. 


How is this education towards activity and solidarity supported 
and guaranteed by the new political constitution? There are 
three elements to be considered in the structure of the State :— 
the old administration; the Party organisation; and the 
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professional groups. Each of them has acquired in this State 
a new and important position which has a bearing upon the 
economic life. 

In comparison with the days of the “ pluralist ” party system, 
the administration’s real influence has increased very much since 
the foundation of the authoritarian State. There have been 
important changes of personnel among officials. But in the 
chief branches you find a mixture of old experts with new 
“ political soldiers’? coming from the ranks of the party. The 
work of officials has become freed from considerations which 
are not essential for the problem itself. Difference of views, 
for instance, between different ministries has not disappeared, 
as far as differences arise on the merits of a case. But purely 
tactical reasons of Party policy will not obtrude themselves 
as was formerly the case. And, finally, the strong will of a dicta- 
torial government is always ready to take definite decisions and 
to terminate discussions, which often, when prolonged too far, 
endangered the State’s interest. 

In order to understand the new State’s structure it is indis- 
pensable to know about the widening of the conception of the 
State, the most important consequence of the German revolution. 
National-Socialism wants to establish a real unity between State 
and society. This is the deeper meaning of the rejection of 
Liberalism. The main idea is not to allow the existence of any 
sphere apart from the State. On the other hand, this State is 
no longer conceived of as a mere controlling institution, but as 
a living body, an “ organic ”’ unit. 

The National-Socialist Party has an important rdle in this 
revolution. It developed a form of internal organisation while 
it was in opposition, which was not only superior to that of all 
the other parties, but which also built up a new political order 
within the framework of the old one. A threefold organisation 
was built up in direct opposition to the Weimar system. At 
the top is the small group of political leaders, personal friends of 
Hitler, who were given dictatorial power ; secondly, the excellently 
disciplined body of the Storm-Troops who demonstrate the living 
will and power of the Party; and, thirdly, the increasing number 
of members of the Party, constantly exposed to the stimulus of 
the Storm-Troops. The whole force is now being led into action, 
as the National-Socialist Party, the only remaining political party 
in the State, functioning as an official State institution. The 
designation ‘‘ Party ”’ is left over from the past. But in actual 
fact a special body within the people is charged with political 
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control in conformity with the new State idea. The old National- 
Socialist Party, with its excellent organisation, was open for 
accession to membership, and up to July 1933 numbered more 
than two millions of young men and elder people, including many 
persons who in former days belonged to other parties of the Right. 
But the Party is still run entirely upon the old principles of the 
National-Socialist leaders. This body is charged to discipline 
the people and to create relations of a new kind between the 
people and the State. The Party organises the great meetings, 
and the popular festivals such as those of May 1st and October Ist. 
The Party takes a leading part in the relief action for this winter, 
and in various similar undertakings. The Party represents a 
new possibility of political activity, combining active work with 
political control. Its internal cohesion is not produced by dis- 
cussion and persuasion—the typical nineteenth-century methods— 
but by common action and collaboration. This is the political 
meaning of all these marching formations, S.A., S.S., and of the 
cooperation in different fields of social life. Being together, 
without regarding class origin, income and education: that is 
what is creating national unity. Here you feel the creed of 
National-Socialism—the Party’s power as a living body. 

Meanwhile you must not assume that there exists a universal 
privilege for Party members. I know many cases where other 
people were given a serious hearing or had an important influence. 
But political leadership and supervision are the tasks of the 
Party. It is in this way too that we must interpret its réle in the 
economic field. The Party’s organisations are regional and 
built upon the smallest geographical sections. Every public 
organisation has some trustee of the Party in its governing body. 
In this way the Party has become an excellent instrument of 
discipline and collaboration. Its activity has been transformed 
from political fighting into education and control in the service 
of the National-Socialist State. 

The organisation of the professional groups and the new 
adjustment of the relations between capital and labour have been 
arranged by the assistance of the Party organisation. The 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront, the educational body of the industrial 
workers, replaces the old trade unions. The employers’ repre- 
sentative organisation in its newform, the Reichsstand der Deutschen 
Industrie, has undergone very few changes. The organisation 
of agricultural workers has been entirely brought into the hands 
of peasants and governed by peasant ideas. The National- 
sozialistische Betriebszellen are charged with the representation 
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of the worker within the factory. All these groups live in close 
relation both to the Party and to the administration. The 
idea is to bring together the group interest, the Party discipline, 
and the political will of the State. 

But the system of groups according to trades or professions 
is not being built up after a premeditated scheme. Political views 
have been eliminated from the labour market by the institution 
of the “labour trustees” (Treuhdnder der Arbeit). On them almost 
dictatorial power has been conferred. Their position is very 
strong, all the more so as they are immediately subordinate to 
the Chancellor. The workers and the employers can only give 
their advice if they are asked to do so. German agriculture has 
been strongly organised as a professional group, and in this case 
State interference will go much farther than in other branches 
of economics. Only some simplifications have been made in the 
representative organisation of industry. Meanwhile a new 
and very important body will be the National-Socialist organisa- 
tion of retailers and small manufacturers. Here I should like 
to point out a fundamental element in the National-Socialist 
ideology and in the policy of the new State. The lower middle 
classes and the peasantry have been the great recruiting ground 
of the National-Socialist movement. The spirit of the new 
German policy is their spirit. The ‘ brown fairs,” an institution 
of the revolution, are organised for the benefit of those small 
merchants, their education and their fight for markets. 

In general you will find that the idea of professional groupings 
has not been carried out on any comprehensive system. We are 
organising according to the daily necessities of economic life. But 
in order to understand the measures taken in economic policy, 
it is indispensable to know that the collaboration of the three 
bodies already mentioned—the State administration, the pro- 
fessional groupsand the Party—constitutes the political machinery 
of the new Germany; or, to put it from a liberal point of view, 
the methods for State interference in economic life. 


The Principles of Economic Policy. 


The economic programme of the National-Socialist Party is 
entirely guided by the idea of national solidarity. That means 
the supremacy of a general attitude much more than the influence 
of economicprinciples or theories. Critics of the newdevelopments 
in Germany often adduce the emptiness of the National-Socialist 
programme, especially in the economic field. It is true that this 
programme is restricted to a few broad outlines. Therein lies 
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the strength of the system. The Government is consequently 
not bound to consider plans of demagogic origin whose execution 
would be a disadvantage for the whole. The immediate influence 
of purely theoretical views of economic life on the political 
decision is excluded. 

As I have already mentioned, the main point of the National- 
Socialist programme is the idea of solidarity: the common 
good comes before private interest. The common good has to 
be the centre of the people’s and the Government’s efforts. 
Thus despair is destroyed and confidence created among those 
who had previously too many reasons to suppose that some few 
individuals were utilising the common ill to their own advantage. 
In fact, the State authority intends to ensure harmony between 
the economic interests of the individual and those of the whole 
nation. 

This kind of socialism involves a strong opposition not only 
to Marxism, but also to the Liberal conception of an acquisitive 
society. At the same time it preserves economic freedom and 
private enterprise within the restrictions necessarily imposed 
by this new conception of the State. 

The evolution of the National-Socialist movement has produced 
many discussions about the future economic system of Germany. 
The anti-capitalist feeling is very widespread, mostly among 
the young intellectuals, whose chief aim is the creation of a 
unity in national sentiment between the industrial worker and 
the student. There is no doubt that this line of ideological 
development will be continued. The relations between the 
Arbeitsfront and the student organisations are very close. But 
the Government decided to reject all ideas and theories of planned 
economy or any transformations of the economic structure other 
than those which are dictated by political or economic necessity. 
The Government wants to concentrate all efforts on the recovery 
of the economic life in its present form, and to proceed to further 
transformations of the economic structure only by the develop- 
ment of this structure itself. Its policy is run on practical lines 
and refuses to submit to doctrinaire views. Upon the result 
of its actions will depend the future increase or diminution of 
State intervention. 

But it would be erroneous to interpret this development, 
as was done, for example, in the last issue of The Political 
Quarterly,! in the sense of pure Marxist theory, as “‘ the dictator- 


1 “ The Decay of German Democracy,” by Franz Neumann (in The Political 
Quarterly, October-December 1933). 
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ship of monopolised industry and of the big estate owners.” 
This interpretation is simply wrong, and overlooks the temper 
of the middle classes and the social reasons for their policy, the 
land reform and the part played by the small holders, and not 
least the practical increase of State power by its influence on 
the banking system and by the enlargement of public works. 
I am convinced, a future historian will declare—in agreement 
with Sombart’s analysis—that the transformation of Liberal 
capitalism into a system of integrated political and economic 
bodies, and the increasing influence of the State on economic 
life, was a general and necessary development of the twentieth 
century. 

But the future of Germany will not be determined by any 
forecasting of social change, but by the will of the Leader, who 
acts according to the necessities imposed upon him by the con- 
ditions of Germany and by its national character. 

The new Germany has at the same time called forth extra- 
ordinary energies in combating the economic crisis and has 
also evinced wise self-control in acknowledging the necessity 
that the sick body of German economy must produce the chief 
remedies itself. The Government avoids experiments, but it 
ventures to interfere seriously where such action is imposed 
upon it. 

The Dictatorship and the new organisation of the public 
institutions described above are the conditions of the actual 
fight for economic recovery. 


2. The Agrarian Policy. 


The activity of the National-Socialist Government in its 
agrarian policy reflects the growing influence of the new political 
idea and of the Party’s political creed. The post of Minister 
of Agriculture was held at first by Dr. Hugenberg. Not only did 
this Nationalist represent merely the interests of the big land- 
owners, but he invariably failed to apply the special ideals of 
National-Socialism in the field of agriculture. His political 
thought belongs to an elder generation. The history of his 
political career proves that the transformation of Germany 
from the Weimar Republic to the Third Reich is not reaction, 
but revolution. Dr. Hugenberg’s conceptions of economic 
policy were based on pre-War situations and had therefore 
necessarily to be abandoned. 

The National-Socialist leaders soon realised that one great 
problem of political and economic order remained unsolved, 
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even undiscussed after the War: the problem of the German 
peasant. The agricultural discussions centred round the great 
estates in the east of Germany and their future possibilities under 
the competition of foreign production in a country bound to export 
industrial products. 

The leaders of the great agricultural organisations were still 
big landowners when the masses of the peasants were already 
moving towards different political views, and were in fact, as a 
result of their search for a political ideology corresponding as 
nearly as possible to their.own feelings and situation, already 
supporting National-Socialism. This alienation between . the 
leaders and the people was at the same time the reason for the 
decay of the old political and social system and the great chance 
for the new movement. During the fourteen years of preliminary 
struggle Hitler and his friends were carefully studying the right 
way to create and to preserve Volksgemeinschaft, that is to say, 
a permanent and living contact between the hierarchy of leaders 
and the people. 

So conditions were favourable for combining the battle against 
the dangers of debt and change of ownership with the ideal of a 
new importance for peasant and agriculture in the State. The 
driving-power of the movement in this domain is the importance 
attached to the Volkstum. This conception contains at once the 
love for popular customs, for the simplicity of traditional country- 
life and the belief in the enormous importance of a healthy 
peasantry for the future of the race and of the State. Der sesshafte 
Bauer is the central figure of the agrarian policy. This is a 
political, not an economic, idea. The German peasant, whose 
numbers are to be increased as far as possible, has to be protected 
against the fluctuation of purely economic movements in the 
Liberal capitalist system. 

This policy started with three different actions: firstly, 
the creation of new laws concerning the peasant’s farm and the 
order of its inheritance; secondly, the revival of agrarian reform 
by the creation of small holdings; and thirdly, the market policy, 
which is a first step towards planned economy in agriculture. 
All these measures are inspired by the idea of giving to the 
German peasant security, education and a new feeling of dignity. 
The impressions we had of October Ist, the harvest thanksgiving 
day, were very deep. The German peasant really participates 
with a different attitude in the public life since the revolution 
has put his leaders into close connection with the government of 
the State. He has acquired a new relation to the inhabitants 
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of the towns. And at the same time the town population has learnt 
some important lessons about the réle of agriculture in the whole 
of society. It is precisely those, sometimes called “ irrational,” 
elements in politics which ought not to be under-estimated in 
their real value. Even the peasant is not a merely rationalist 
human being. 

The Retchserbhofgesetz of October Ist, 1933, is the constitutional 
law of the new agrarian policy. The Government wants to support 
and grant special privileges to the independent farmers up to 
about 600 acres. These farms are protected against indebtedness 
and partition on succession. The peasant, who must be of 
“ Aryan ”’ origin, is forbidden to sell or mortgage the farm without 
the consent of a special court, the Anerbengericht. Only one of 
the children succeeds to the farm, the others having no rights 
except to be housed and educated. The most interesting point 
in this law is the establishment of the vocational organisation. 
The regional leader of the peasants, der Landesbauernfiihrer, 
has the task of supervising the management of the farm. In 
case of incapacity he can propose to the court that the peasant 
should be replaced by his successor. There is no execution 
possible against the farm and its products. The vocational 
group is authorised to take over debts owed to public authorities 
and to levy execution for them. It must be assumed that a 
credit system will be built up along similar lines by the professional 
organisations. The professional group and its leader will have 
an enormous influence not only on the credit policy but also on 
the management of these privileged farms. The education of 
_ the peasant to a greater efficiency of production will be largely 

supported by this strong professional organisation. 

The transformation of big estates into smaller holdings in 
the east of Germany is an old idea of great national importance, 
brought into prominence now by the deplorable situation of a 
great many of these estates. But the older methods and schemes 
for reform in this quarter have now to be supplemented by 
reductions of rent and of costs of building. During the régime 
of Dr. Hugenberg the development of the farm building movement 
slowed down. It will revive because of the necessity to liquidate 
many big farms and the possibility of diminishing the costs with 
the aid of the Arbettsdienst. Voluntary contributions of land are 
estimated to render possible the building of about 10,000 new 
farms next year. 

In order to facilitate the peasants’ work during the chief 
working period and at the same time with the purpose of utilising 
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unemployed people or schoolboys for agriculture, there has 
been founded an organisation called Landdienst or Landhilfe. 
People are sent to the peasants for some time in groups 
divided among the farms. Once more the aim of common 
work and mutual help has opened a new way. Nearly 150,000 
persons have been occupied by this agricultural service during 
the summer. 

But the central point of the Government’s agricultural policy 
is the attempt to protect the farmer against the fluctuation of 
prices. Here you find an immediate reaction against the agrarian 
crisis, and politically against the dominance of Liberal ideas and 
capitalistic methods in agriculture. The peasant has to produce, 
not to speculate. He does not want to-day to obtain greater 
chances, but security, in the form of stability of prices and costs 
of production. A law with a very long name regulates the 
organisation of the farmers and enables the Minister of Agriculture 
to intervene in the market—Das Gesetz iiber den vorldufigen 
Aufbau des Reichsnahrstandes und Massnahmen zur Markt- 
und Preisregelung landwirtschaftlicher Erzeugnisse. It is really 
the basis for planned economy in agriculture. As far as we know 
it to-day, this system consequently will combine fixed prices, 
organisation of distribution and, if necessary, regulation of 
cultivation. 

The success of these measures depends entirely upon the 
functioning of the political institutions. And they will work. 
Fixed prices are possible because the control of the individual 
by the professional group and by the party is strong enough. 
Prices have been fixed hitherto for wheat and rye. The Govern- 
ment and the professional group have the task of keeping prices 
on a level which is compatible with industrial production. Orders 
for restricted cultivation of wheat and increased cultivation of 
fodder have been given. The subordinate professional groups 
will have a considerable influence on their execution. 

The great increase in production of agricultural machines 
(46 per cent. of the total capacity in June 1933, as against 34 per 
cent. in June 1923) demonstrates that the German farmer has 
considerable confidence in the Government. Within the German 
system of economic freedom you find the tendency towards 
planned economy in agriculture. The idea of the peasant as an 
indispensable element in national life is the main reason for this 
policy, which results as nearly as may be in self-sufficiency in 
agricultural production. 
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3. The Action against Unemployment. 


The agrarian policy might be described as a revalorisation 
of the peasant. The other great activity of the new State is 
devoted to the revalorisation of labour. From a very interesting 
lecture which Sir Hilton Young gave us, not without humour, 
some years ago in Heidelberg about unemployment in Great 
Britain, I have retained the sentence that the dole sometimes 
makes labour disappear, but that labour is in any case more useful 
for the man than the dole. That is the chief idea of the German 
unemployment policy. The German Government wants to re- 
establish the dignity of labour. Each of us knows the despair, 
the hopeless weariness of these people who have lost their job 
and cannot find another, or of those most deplorable among the 
youngest unemployed who have never really known work. 

Germany took some decisive measures, the combined result 
of which was a considerable increase of employed persons, an 
increase amounting to some 2,250,000 persons since January 
1933. Some figures will prove the considerable diminution of 
unemployment by comparison with last year. 


Unemployed registered at the Labour Offices: 


In August 1932 . ‘ : . 5,223,000 
In August 1933. . . - 4,124,000 


To the last figure might justifiably be added the 257,000 
persons working in the Arbeitsdienst, and the 150,000 participating 
in the Landdienst. We should then obtain a reduction of 700,000 
between August 1932 and August 1933. They are really re- 
absorbed by the upward movement, which followed the stimulating 
activity of the State. Also invisible unemployment is on the 
decrease. The number of the employed, established on a basis 
of persons registered for health insurance, has increased more 
than the number of registered unemployed was decreasing. 

From August 1932 to June 1933 Germany has increased her 
output of industrial production by 15:2 per cent. The figure 
for Japan is 15:3 per cent.; for France 16-1 per cent.; for the 
United States 50-8 per cent.; for Great Britain a small decrease 
of 0-3 per cent. In August 1932 the world’s output was diminish- 
ing by about 5 per cent., while the German production was. 
constantly increasing because some of the Government measures 
had only then begun to work. From August 1932 to August 
1933 the index-number for German industrial production rose 
by 22 per cent. The greatest increase is recorded in production 
goods, iron and steel, machines and so on. Among the con- 
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sumption goods there is a considerable increase of those the 
demand for which is more elastic, such as textiles, shoes, wireless 
apparatus, etc. This is presumably due partly to the replenish- 
ment of stocks, and partly to the impetus given to economic life 
by State action. 

The measures taken by the Government are as follows :— 
(1) the encouragement given to private enterprise; (2) redistribu- 
tion of labour; and (3) the starting of public works. The law 
issued in June last to diminish unemployment stimulates the 
initiative of the entrepreneur by reduction of taxes or exemption 
from taxation for capital investment in agriculture or industry. 
Subsidies are given for the repairing of buildings and also in 
the form of loans without interest to the purchaser of furniture. 
The encouragement given to the motor-car industry by the 
exemption of new cars from the motor-tax was extraordinary. 
Redistribution of labour means the shortening of hours, the 
attack on double earnings and the replacement of female workers 
by men. It does not produce more work, it only reduces the 
earnings of the worker; and is thus suitable only for a period of 
transition. The Party organisation makes possible the attack 
on double earnings by its machinery of control. The shortening 
of hours since July is applied in the greater part of industry, 
with exception of that part which was already working short 
time. The average working time fell from 7-3 hours in June to 
71 hours in July. The elimination of women from the labour 
market is connected with the encouragement of marriages. 
We cannot tell as yet how many people will decide to marry under 
the stimulus of a 1000 marks loan. But we expect that this year 
150,000 couples will profit by this advantage afforded by the new 
legislation. This population policy is justified by yet another 
reason. It is a fact that from 1910 to 1925 the number of young 
people up to the age of 15 included in the population fell from 
39 to 26 per cent. That means a considerable change in the 
relation between those who participate in production and those 
who are mere consumers. 

The law of June Ist, 1933, concerning the reduction of unem- 
ployment provides a sum of 950 millions of marks, later on 
increased by a second decree. The State grants subsidies or 
loans for the repair of public, private and agricultural buildings, 
suburban settlement, agrarian reform, improvement on farms, 
public utilities, underground constructions and finally for 
vouchers for consumption goods for those who need public 
assistance, 
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Public works are allowed on condition that the undertaking 
body is able to bear the future financial charge resulting from the 
work, and that the work itself is an additional one. Various 
reductions of taxation since September complete this programme. 
According to the action of the Reich, the Reichsbahn and the 
Reichspost participate in the provision of labour. 

All these measures are taken in order to remove the unemployed 
from the streets. All special provisions of the law are adapted 
to this main purpose. Even the exemption from taxation 
accorded for the renewal of machinery is only applied if the new 
machine has not more efficiency than the replaced one. 

For the financing of these public works, special bills are issued 
by the Reich (Reichsarbeitsschatzwechsel). The amount of these 
bills must be amortised within five years. A scheme of voluntary 
contribution is having satisfactory results. 

These measures are, of course, for the most part transitory. 
They have been taken at a stage of the business cycle when, after 
heavy budget reductions, the more important part played by 
the State in economic life and the increase of credits became 
practicable again and when a general upward movement was to 
be expected before long. 

Nevertheless, it might be possible to discover in this programme 
some tendencies towards planned economy. The State intervenes 
at a time when private capital, after a considerable shrinkage 
of the market, is not ready to invest. The Stewergutscheine 
of Herr von Papen almost reached the point of being subsidies 
for the financial reorganisation of enterprises without increasing 
production. Only the immediate action of the Government 
in creating a great deal of public work has really stimulated 
investment and production. The Government is concentrating 
its efforts in the first place upon the construction of roads, improve- 
ments, and house repairs—upon those activities, that is to say, 
which increased the demand for labour and the purchasing power 
of the consuming workers, without increasing the competition 
of new goods on the market. A general increase of productivity 
is combined with an added stimulus to economic circulation. 

In East Prussia a strong campaign has been waged against 
unemployment at the beginning of the harvesting seasons, the 
results of which are considered as only preliminary and provisional, 
even by local authorities. There a general plan has been prepared, 
combining agrarian reform with the erection of small factories 
in country districts after the model of Wiirttemberg, where, in 
special circumstances, extremely good results have been obtained. 
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In the midst of all these attempts the Arbeitsdienst has a 
peculiar position. Its purpose is not only the provision of labour 
and the re-absorption of unemployed, but the education of the 
young German. Every student is now obliged to spend half 
a year inalabour camp. This regulation is to a great extent due 
to the desire to abolish class feeling. These camps originated in 
an experiment made in Silesia by the Youth Movement, which 
brought together industrial workers, peasants and students, 
in order to promote mutual understanding and common views 
by common work, discussion and festival. The young German, 
if he stands for anything, is ready to sacrifice all bourgeois 
prejudices in order to attain a new form of common life—a 
difficult one perhaps, but one that he considers worth while. 


4. The General Aspect of the Economic Policy. 


It is necessary to return from these details to a more general 
view of the economic policy. In various speeches the Minister 
for Economic Affairs, Dr. Schmitt, and the Reichskanzler himself 
in his address given to the General Economic Council of Germany, 
have both demonstrated clearly the broad outlines of this policy. 
A period of crisis and transition necessarily must produce different 
and sometimes contradictory economic tendencies. But the 
Government’s decision in principle went in favour of economic 
freedom and private enterprise, and is directed strictly against 
the policy of restriction which was practised in Germany during 
the last few years. As far as a judgment is possible to-day, the 
attempt to combine protection for agriculture with an industrial 
revival will be successful. 

So far, recovery is restricted to the internal market, and is 
to a great extent due to State action. But, on the other hand, 
Germany’s share in the world trade has not decreased. The 
years 1929 and 1932 both show the same figure of 9°5 per cent. 
as Germany’s share in world trade. In 1933 the figures (based 
upon the trade of only 52 countries) move from Io-I per cent. 
in the first quarter of the year to 9-9 per cent. in the second. The 
wealth of modern Germany has been based on her industrial 
activity. This industry, drawn from the coal-mines or connected 
with the old tradition of labour, refined by science and education, 
is the normal condition of life for the population which increased 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. World trade is 
necessary for Germany, and the exchange of commodities with 
Germany is useful for other countries. 

But it is impossible to sacrifice for the promotion of world 
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trade and export interests the security and the capital of other 
branches of economy. The idea of economic self-sufficiency has 
got a considerable influence in Germany, because the free trade 
policy followed since 1924 never obtained any remarkable result. 
After so many frustrated attempts to restore international 
collaboration, to lower tariff walls, to preserve the functioning 
of the most-favoured-nation-clause—the turn to self-sufficiency, 
or at least to other methods of economic relations, seems to be 
inevitable. The history of internationai economic relations 
since 191g is an uninterrupted chain of hesitation and disappoint- 
ment. 

We do not think that an unreasoning predilection for home- 
spun goods is the real reason for a national economic policy. 
Many considerations deriving directly from the world’s economic 
structure lead us towards protectionist action. The former 
German Government was behind the times when it seriously 
reacted against the general development in commercial policy 
and resigned on its free trade principles. The structure of whole 
regions was then endangered by foreign competition and increasing 
indebtedness. The movement in favour of protection means 
action for the security of invested capital and the preservation 
of the economic structure from the fluctuations of foreign markets. 

German public opinion calls for a closer relationship between 
the economic and the political spheres of public life, because 
economically the world has more and more deteriorated; at 
least since the War the political influence upon international 
trade has steadily grown. We are now coming to regard the 
comparatively normal functioning of “‘ economic automatism ”’ in 
pre-War days as a peculiarity of a brief and exceptional period. 
The automatist theory has shown itself unable to put us in touch 
with the truth of the entire historical process. Isolated economic 
life does not exist. The political world embraces and determines 
all economic functions. 

Autarkie, in any case, will not mean destruction of world 
trade, but rebuilding it upon other conditions. We are bound to 
protect in future the work of past generations against the waste 
of capital, and to emancipate ourselves from blind belief in 
automatic progress. 

Here we arrive at the vital point. The twentieth century 
is going to transform men’s general attitude towards the world. 
Perhaps we in Germany are too much concerned with the dark 
and dangerous sides of human life. But we have found two sources 
of happiness which the former epoch did not possess. It is 
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true, our attention to the non-economic values of life has increased. 
We believe in the pre-eminence of the State over the individual, 
in the domination of the economic sphere by the political will, 
and in the spirit creating through its action those forms of life 
which correspond most nearly to the people’s spontaneous 
capacities. 

A long revolution has divorced the German youth from nine- 
teenth-century ideas and has preserved it at the same time 
from its last alternative—the communist theory. A general 
readiness to look at the world with its own eyes, to build up its 
own programme for the future of the nation, enabled this genera- 
tion to risk the transition to a new political form. This new 
State is embracing the whole of social life, calling the people to 
find the real meaning of individual existence in the life of the 
community, and inspiring it with new hope for victory over the 
misery of our days by common work. To the masses of the 
German people, the all-embracing State has given something 
to fight for. The State is working for the abolition of class 
feeling in favour of a socialism unifying the nation. 


I shall be satisfied if I have succeeded in giving you even a 
slight impression of the revolutionary movement in my country, 
of its repercussions on the economic field and of the efforts made 
to check economic and social decline by active national solidarity. 
In order to understand a foreign country, we must try to discover 
its aims, not to know only, but to feel the rhythm of its life. This 
attitude might enable us to discover the real meaning and reason 
of the revolution which is still ploughing up the German people, 
awakening everybody and demanding personal decisions in face 
of the new ideal of State. A great historical crisis always releases 
creative energy. In Jakob Burkhardt’s words, “ Passion is the 
mother of great things, the true passion, which wills something 
new and not alone the destruction of the old.”’ _I have high hopes 
that the destiny of the German people, as at other times in history, 
will finally serve not Germany alone, but the whole of Europe 
as a community of civilised nations with old and common 
traditions. 

Summary of Discussion. 

THE CHAIRMAN, SIR GEORGE PAIsH, emphasised the fact that the 
Nazi Government in Germany was the result of the situation in which 
events had placed Germany, a great population suffering acutely 
from the shrinkage in the aggregate of world trade, in which it had 


with difficulty maintained its proportionate share. The distress of a 
C2 
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nation always brought extremes, and the alternatives before Germany 
had been Communism or National-Socialism. Germany’s position 
was infinitely worse than it had been before the War, when she had a 
few colonies and was able to sell her goods with the help of government 
subsidies, despite the economic war which prevailed then as since the 
War. Now she had no colonies, in a world in which nations were 
even more hostile to each other, a world of tariff wars, wars of exchanges 
and mutual distrust. In this hostile world Germany’s position was 
the worst of all, for she was down on her foreign capital account to 
the extent of £2,500 million as compared with pre-War days. Before 
the War she had foreign investments of £1,500 million which she has 
no longer, and, on the other hand, is £1,000 million in debt to other 
nations. Such world conditions could not last. A way out must be 
found to bring new conditions, equality of opportunity for all nations 
and international justice for all nations. Under such new conditions 
he did not believe that the German people would continue to submit 
to dictatorship, but in the meantime one could understand what 
the German Government was attempting to do in controlling the 
whole life of the German people, not merely physical, but mental and 
spiritual. Professor Bergstrasser’s paper reflected the dangerous 
world situation and was a symptom of a very grave disease. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED pointed out that the Nazi conception of 
the State was not new; it was reminiscent of the omnipotent, deified 
State of Hegel and of Nietzsche. The solidarity it was producing 
was not entirely voluntary, and the education on which it was being 
built up depended on propaganda, State influence and concentration 
camps, things not usually looked upon as educational. The improve- 
ment in the position of the peasant promised in the pages of Mein 
Kampf had not been produced by agrarian reforms, and the proposal 
to break up the large East Prussian estates had definitely been 
abandoned. Was this Nazi State, built upon coercion, entirely a one- 
man show; would the conception collapse if the one man disappeared 
or would it continue by itself? 

He joined issue with the Chairman on the suggestion that pre-War 
Germany had been faced with a hostile world. There was no truth 
in the idea that British policy had been hostile to Germany in the 
years just before the War. In Ig1I, after the Agadir coup, France 
had ceded land in Western Africa to Germany, and Great Britain had 
made an agreement with Germany about the Baghdad Railway which 
increased German hold on the Ottoman Empire and placed her within 
striking distance of the Persian Gulf, besides reviving the old Anglo- 
German Treaty for the eventual partition of the Portuguese colonies. 
The result of these friendly measures, and of the visit of the British 
Navy to Kiel in June, 1914, had been that Dr. Victor Naumann was 
sent by the German Foreign Office to Vienna, where he informed the 
Austro-Hungarian Government that it was certain Great Britain 
would not intervene in any continental war because of her friendliness 
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to Germany, and that an Austro-German preventive war against 
Russia might therefore be opportune. 


Mr. J. H. HarLey regretted that so much of the paper had been 
devoted to political issues in a discussion intended to deal with economic 
policy. He asked what the speaker meant by the “ pluralist ” con- 
ception of the State, which he had opposed to that of Hitler, and what 
was the justification for saying that the new Government had been 
“charged to discipline the German people.’’ Who had given it a 
mandate for that purpose? And if the German people, when and by 
what majority had they given it? 

He protested against the idea that the Nazi revolutionary movement 
was caused by the fact that Germany was surrounded by enemies 
when Great Britain had forgiven her German public debts and was 
herself struggling to make arrangements to meet her own obligations 
to the United States, which should have been covered by German 


payments. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH asked if the “ Twenty-five Points” of the 
Nazi movement were to be taken seriously, and asked for information 
with regard to those of them which dealt with the foundation of the 
future economic life of Germany, namely, Point 11, on the abolition 
of unearned incomes and the ending of the bondage to interest; 
Point 12, on the seizure of war profits; Point 13, on the nationalisation 
of trusts and combines; Point 14, on the position of large wholesale 
undertakings and the breaking up of these in favour of small under- 
takings and small stores; Point 17, on agrarian reform, the expropria- 
tion of land, the taxation of land values, the abolition of ground rent ; 
Point 18, on the punishment of profiteers and usurers without regard 
to profession or race. This programme had not been put into action; 
had it been abandoned or was it merely suspended during the transition 
period ? 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN said that the idealised presentation of affairs 
in Germany submitted by the lecturer could not be substantiated in 
reality. If the whole of the German people believed in the conception 
that the State must be supreme over the individual there could be no 
quarrel with it, but the doctrine had been imposed not by persuasion 
but by coercion; those who expressed dissent found themselves in 
the Brown houses or concentration camps, and it could not be claimed 
that the system was in accordance with the wishes of the German 
people. The education carried on by the agents of the German 
Government did not reduce class prejudice but intensified class conflict 
and racial hostility. The address had not attempted to show that the 
system had brought about an improvement in the happiness of the 
German people; it had referred to a reduction in unemployment, 
but the figures quoted were open to question. The reduction had been 
obtained not only by the attack on double earnings and the elimination 
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of women, but by forcing firms to engage people for whom they had 
no work and by compelling factories, as in the Thuringian glass industry, 
to use manual labour instead of machinery. Nothing had been said 
about the diminution of Germany’s export surplus to the extent of 400 
million marks during the last year, nor had reference been made to the 
diminution in imports by 13 per cent. which yet allowed of a 50 per 
cent. increase in iron imports in the first half of 1933 as compared with 
the whole of 1932, and a 50 per cent. increase in copper imports in two 
months, May and June, as compared with the whole of 1932. These 
figures were obtained from the publications of the Imperial Statistical 
Office of Germany. They constituted an important factor that aroused 
misgivings and called for explanation. 


PROFESSOR BERGSTRASSER spoke of the friendship he had always 
felt in England towards himself and his country and hoped that he 
might contribute to a revival of that friendship in which recently 
he had been conscious of a modification. He had not meant to give 
an idealistic picture of what has happened in Germany, but to show 
the idea which was driving Germans who had not been National- 
Socialists to the support of the new government. He had felt for many 
years that nothing but dictatorship would restore order and confidence 
in Germany. The Chairman had shown that the history of the last 
fifteen years was one of the reasons for the development of the present 
system ; if real collaboration between the great nations in the economic 
field had taken place, the evolution would perhaps have been different. 
In order to understand the intentions of the Government in reforming 
the economic system it was necessary to become acquainted with the 
machinery of the Government itself, and it was for that reason that 
he had dwelt on the political aspect in the first part of his paper. 
He was anxious to answer as many questions as possible but the 
restriction of time forbade dealing with all of them. 

With regard to the economic content of the “‘ Twenty-five Points,” 
he stated that National-Socialism is certainly developing away not 
from the leading principle, but from the particular formulation of the 
programme outlined in 1919 by a few men who had the right feeling 
in a situation very much changed since then. The leading personality, 
Gottfried Feder, who drew up the scheme for throwing off the bondage 
of interest, had since modified the monetary theory he then held, and 
now he supports the diminution of interest to a rate compatible with 
the capacity of production concerned, but not its abolition. Since 
Ig1g war profits have mostly disappeared so that this point has no 
actuality for 1933, except the chief motif: the idea of national 
solidarity. A natural sequence of this policy would be the nationalisa- 
tion of the shipping lines, the iron and steel industry, and banking, 
but a definite decision evidently has not been taken. A banking inquiry 
is in progress and the influence of the government is considerable, 
both in banking and in the iron and steel industry. A law of combines 
has been passed giving the Minister of Economic Affairs power to 
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demand the formation of a cartel if it is considered desirable to avoid 
or restrict competition. Socialism in the new State is based on other 
and in many ways more efficient instruments of control than nationalisa- 
tion of cartels and trusts. 

The replacement of large undertakings by small ones was executed 
in relation to the anti-Jewish principles of the policy during the first 
months of the revolution, but in the interest of the workers and the 
economic relations of the large undertakings these acts have been 
discontinued. 

With regard to the expropriation of land, so much was offered 
by the owners themselves that compulsory expropriation was not 
necessary. The profit of agricultural production in Germany is 
exceedingly small, even with the improved conditions resulting from 
its protection. The policy of Hugenberg attempted to favour the big 
estates, but the socialist movement within the Nazi party has been 
strong enough to enforce the creation of small holdings in the East of 
Germany. It is a mistake to suppose that the whole of the eastern 
part of Germany is made up of large estates; there are many small 
peasant holdings in East Prussia and Silesia dating from the colonisation 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

It has been possible to finance public works without danger by 
reason oi the fact that within the last four years State expenditure 
has decreased by about five milliard marks. One milliard could easily 
be provided over a period of five years to establish subsidies and the 
financing of public works. External debts can only be paid if the aim 
of this programme of recovery affecting the whole economic life of 
Germany is realised. If the subsidies are not given and international 
recovery does not take place then there will be no means of increasing 
export goods and the payment of external debts. 

Dr. Bergstrasser entirely agreed that the conception of the totali- 
tarian State was an old idea, deriving from classical State philosophies. 
Hitler himself is not a political philosopher, but a personality who 
understood mass feeling in the twentieth century, and was able to 
lead these masses to a personal and responsible relation towards the 
community. The old leaders were out of touch with the people and 
had lost their control over them. But the man who understood 
the people had taken the leadership. National-Socialism was not 
reactionary but revolutionary. 

The aspect of the dictatorship in Germany which attracted attention 
abroad was not its constitutional effect on Germany herself, but its 
presumed expansion to impose the will of the German State on other 
nations and therefore it is necessary to explain the race theory of 
Adolf Hitler. Even the notion of Volksiwm itself among the Germans 
is the opposite of imperialism and Germany has no desire to include 
Polish or French or Danish people within her State. Germany, in 
the eyes of other nations, seems to be a warlike people since the rise 
of the Hitler Government, because she has begun military training 
of her youth; but France began such military preparation in 1919 
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and there were go0o organisations of young men in France receiving 
subsidies from the French Government for that purpose, while the 
United States had introduced military training courses for officers, 
and in both cases the young men were well equipped with arms. Why 
should not the idea of equality be applied to Germany in that case? 
Germany felt that behind the disarmament discussion there was always 
the consideration that Germans were people of another kind, lacking 
in good will. That feeling, created by the Treaty of Versailles, was 
at the bottom of many of the reactions found in Germany and led 
to misunderstandings on both sides. Dr. Bergstrasser said he did 
not know the story mentioned by Mr. Wickham Steed with regard to 
Naumann and did not believe in it. In his view any renewal of the war 
guilt accusation was of no help to Europe. 

The pluralist State is the State of the old Weimar system in which 
different parties could find no common will. A democratic State 
which could produce a common will has many advantages over 
dictatorship, but if conditions of social life and mentality led to abuses of 
democracy, if parties in spite of warnings could not unite to face national 
economic problems; then the authoritarian State become inevitable. 
It was not true that the German people did not want dictatorship 
and did not “charge” the National-Socialist Party to exercise it. 
On March 5, 1933, the National-Socialists gained 44 per cent. of the 
votes and the Nationalists, who also wanted dictatorship gained 8 per 
cent. giving the two parties a majority in the Reichstag. 

Germans hoped for a better future not only for their own country, 
but for Europe. The new State must inevitably face many difficulties 
and individual interests must be absorbed into the growing power of 
responsible policy in order to fulfil Germany’s destiny. Dr. Berg- 
strasser hoped that British observers would look at events from the 
background of facts and with an understanding of the aims of the 
German people behind those events. 


THE CHAIRMAN, after thanking Professor Bergstrasser for his address, 
said that his own remarks had been misunderstood by those who 
interpreted them as implying special hostility to Germany before or 
since the War. He wished to utter a warning that if every nation 
continued its present policy and failed to change the general atmosphere 
of distrust and hostility, Communism, or Fascism, or National-Socialism 
would come in every country. Such forms of government were the 
result of a country’s economic distress. He felt sure that Englishmen 
would not submit to dictatorship and hoped that Great Britain might 
be able to lead the world out of its misery into a liberal and free world 


once more. 








THE FOURTEENTH ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS! 


By Tue Rt. Hon. W. OrmMsBy-Gore, M.P. 


THE fourteenth ordinary Assembly of the League opened this 
year on September 25th and concluded its labours in the space 
of a fortnight and three days. It was the first occasion on 
which I have been an actual delegate at an Assembly and, though 
I have been at Geneva fairly frequently on other League work, 
it is twelve years since I was present at a meeting of the Assembly. 
I have been in some doubt as to whether I should confine myself 
to-night to giving an objective account of the detailed work of 
the fourteenth Assembly, or whether, in more venturesome 
mood, I should give you a subjective account of my impressions. 
When I recall the atmosphere of the second Assembly in the old 
Salle de la Réformation, and compare it with my recent impres- 
sion, I find many contrasts. Twelve years ago the Assembly 
was the chief centre of interest to the whole world. Geneva 
was full of visitors. Everything that happened in the Assembly 
was “‘ news.” The League itself was very young and there was 
a spirit of optimism and enthusiasm. I remember vividly the 
tremendous applause that greeted the conclusion of an eloquent 
general oration of M. de Jouvenel. At the recent Assembly 
there were few outside visitors and there was little applause 
and, with one notable exception, such applause as there was, was 
obviously politeness rather than enthusiasm. The exception I 
refer to was the prolonged and thunderous reception given to 
Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria when he walked to the rostrum 
before his speech. 

The other contrast which struck me at once was the degree 
to which the Assembly has become institutionalised. Twelve 
years ago everyone was a new boy at a new school. Everyone 
was full of initiative and experiment—building on the foundations 
of the Covenant—new projects—suggesting new spheres of 
activity. Last month the Assembly consisted mainly of “ old 
boys’ who have been to Geneva for many years in succession. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 24th, 1933, the Rt. Hon. the 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, K.C., in the Chair. 
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Many delegates live at Geneva as continuously as the permanent 
secretariat. I was early made conscious that I was a new boy 
entering an already old institution with its established conven- 
tions and recognised personalities. On the opening day we had 
eloquent tributes by senior boys to those other senior boys who 
had died since the last Assembly. The gap caused by the 
departure of familiar faces was evidently just like the gap that 
is caused by the departure of senior boys from one’s school. 

And then the same contrast is clear in the work of the 
Assembly. The annual elections to the Council—a most im- 
portant function of the Assembly—are now stereotyped by the 
development of the group system. In every commission or 
committee of the Assembly the work consists not of initiating 
new projects, but of taking up subject by subject matters dis- 
cussed at a whole series of previous Assemblies, and taking them 
up at the point they were left at last year. All too many of these 
subjects have been debated so often and so regularly that there 
is, in fact, little more, and still less that is new, to be said. 

I think I am correct in saying that the only entirely new 
project brought before the Assembly for definite action this 
year was the proposal of the Dutch Foreign Minister concerning 
Jewish political refugees from Germany. In every other case 
it was a matter of pushing on a bit further projects already 
initiated at previous Assemblies. 

As most of you know, the procedure of an “ ordinary ” 
Assembly of the League is to divide itself into six Committees 
or commissions as soon as the opening general speeches in the 
Assembly are over. This year there were only five Committees, 
as what is usually Committee III, dealing with disarmament, 
was not set up—for obvious reasons. Committee I always deals 
with legal and constitutional questions; Committee II with 
economic questions and the technical organisations of the League, 
such as the work of the Health Organisation. Committee IV 
deals with the League budget. Committee V (where the women 
delegates are so prominent) deals with social and humanitarian 
questions, and Committee VI with political and miscellaneous 
questions. 

The British delegation was accordingly divided as follows: 
Sir W. Malkin (legal adviser to the Foreign Office) to Com- 
mittee I; Mr. Hacking to Committee II; Mr. Hore-Belisha 
(Financial Secretary to the Treasury) to Committee IV; Miss 
Horsbrugh, M.P., to Committee V; and myself to Committee VI. 

As most of the Committees are sitting at the same time and 
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the tendency is for the meetings of the full Assembly to become 
fewer and shorter, one’s horizon is inevitably restricted in the 
main to the work of one’s own Committee. This procedure 
further emphasises the institutionalising of the Assembly. How- 
ever, before I say anything of the work of the several Commit- 
tees, I must tell you something of the plenary meeting of the 
Assembly as a whole. 

The Assembly was presided over at its first sitting by the 
President-in-Office of the Council, M. Mowinckel, the Prime 
Minister of Norway; and he began our proceedings with a speech 
of the utmost frankness, which I personally regard as the speech 
of the Assembly. It is the one speech from which I propose 
to quote at some length. 


“Tf [said M. Mowinckel] we ask ourselves what is the present 
prestige of the League, it is impossible not to feel that its position 
has unhappily not improved since this time a year ago. We who 
have faith in the mission of the League can only regret that this 
should be so and recognise it as our primary duty to do all that lies 
in our power to improve the League’s credit in the eyes of the world. 
The reason for this regrettable situation is not far to seek. What 
interests the public of the world and commands its attention is not 
the day-to-day work of the League, admirable and important though 
that is, but the League’s ability to establish a better understanding 
between nations and to safeguard that peace which the peoples of 
the world are anxious, in spite of every obstacle, to preserve. In 
other words, it is the big events within the compass of the League’s 
activities that rightly attract the attention of the general public. 

“Fifteen years after that fratricidal crime, the World War, we 
find, to our shame, that we have made little progress towards securing 
any better understanding and a healthier mentality among peoples. 
On the contrary, at this moment the thought of war and the possi- 
bility of war are ever present, looming over our future as a constant 
menace. The consequence, unfair indeed but none the less natural, 
is that the peoples of the world blame the League in which they had 
reposed such great hopes. They have looked to it as the instrument 
which would make a new and better Europe, in which war would 
be impossible. It was on the strength of this conception that great 
things were expected both of the Disarmament Conference and of 
the London Monetary and Economic Conference. Now that the 
results of these two great efforts are seen to be negative and not 
positive, the universal spread of disillusionment and discouragement 
is easy to understand.” 


After criticising the failure of the Great Powers adequately to 
prepare the ground by mutual discussion and concession before 
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both the Monetary and Economic and the Disarmament Con- 
ferences, he went on: 


“We have known no happier days in the existence of the League 
of Nations than those in which Stresemann and Briand came together. 
For the same reason we now place great hopes in the Four Power 
Pact as a means of appeasing differences and bringing about under- 
standing. This pact, inspired by goodwill and a spirit of justice— 
the goodwill and spirit of Locarno—can now contribute enormously 
to bringing back cooperation in our torn and divided Europe, where 
the words equality and fraternity are relics of a bygone day, and 
where even liberty—the most sacred rights of liberty—liberty of 
thought and personal liberty, are no longer everywhere secure. It is 
with the ardent wish to see the League of Nations become stronger 
again, and its influence and authority greater, that I have made 
these few remarks.” 


I personally felt very grateful to this distinguished Norwegian 
for putting so bluntly before the world the brutal facts which 
lie at the root of our own, and the League’s, present troubles. 

After this speech we proceeded to the election of a President 
of the Assembly. This turned out a surprise. We had been 
led to believe that M. Najera of Mexico was going to be unani- 
mously elected. But differences of opinion arose even among 
the Latin American delegations themselves and, as the result of 
a secret ballot, Mr. te Water, the South African High Commis- 
sioner in London, was elected by thirty votes, against twenty 
for M. Najera of Mexico. Mr. te Water had only arrived in 
Geneva half an hour before the meeting and his election came 
to him as a great surprise. Suffice it for me to say that he 
carried out all his duties with singular dignity and charm of 
manner, to the generally voiced satisfaction of every delegation. 

The three States, non-permanent members of the Council 
and ineligible for re-election this year, were Norway, the Irish 
Free State and Guatemala. There were elected under the group 
convention to take their place, Denmark, Australia and the 
Argentine, the last named being specially welcome on their return 
to the League after so many years of absence. Under the group 
convention there are a number of States who stand no chance 
of election to the Council, and consequently it was decided by 
this Assembly to add another non-permanent seat to the Council. 
The result of this special ballot was the election of Portugal by 
thirty votes against Turkey’s twenty. 

For at least a day it looked as if there would be no general 
debate at all in the Assembly. In view of all the circumstances 
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of the time no one wanted to speak—certainly no one wanted to 
speak first. Mr. te Water, the President, had to spend a hectic 
twenty-four hours of personal persuasion to get a short panel 
of speakers. He induced Sir John Simon to “ open the ball.” 
It was difficult for him to speak, as he was very busy with con- 
versations connected not with the Assembly but with the Dis- 
armament Conference, and he had to be very careful to say 
nothing that might endanger the progress of those conversations 
in any quarter. 

Of the other speeches in plenary Assembly that attracted 
most attention were those of M. Madariaga of Spain and M. 
Sandler, the Foreign Minister of Sweden. Both took broadly 
the same line as M. Mowinckel. M. Madariaga elaborated the 
thesis that for the successful working of the League a common 
fundamental outlook on politics and a common basis of political, 
social and intellectual structure was really necessary—such a 
basis being the liberty and freedom of the citizen. He inci- 
dentally drew the attention of the Assembly to the rapid increase 
during the last two years in the trade in arms and munitions 
throughout the world, Great Britain and the United States 
between them accounting for 42 per cent. of the total of declared 
exports. But perhaps the most alarming feature that he brought 
out is that the eventual destination of this traffic is, in such 
large part, unknown and untraced. In this connection you will 
have no doubt noticed that only last week the Swiss Republic— 
not an aggressive State—has just voted a supplementary sum 
of one hundred million gold francs for re-armament, three- 
quarters of which is for the purchase of artillery, etc., from 
other countries. 

M, Sandler of Sweden emphasised the present increase of 
tension and fear throughout the continental States of Europe, 
and the economic and social reactions of this throughout the 
world. The broad fact is that the recent revolution in Germany, 
the previous writings and speeches of those who led that revolu- 
tion, the teaching and training given to German youth, and, 
above all, their Austrian policy, has, rightly or wrongly, brought 
back the general nervousness of every State in Europe. In 
England we, I hope, are keeping our heads, but I heard talk in 
the lobbies at Geneva, particularly from representatives of the 
smaller States, that showed that Hitlerism is having its reactions 
in every section and variety of public opinion on the Continent, 
making the effective growth of moral disarmament and inter- 
national cooperation more difficult, in small things as in great. 
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What is clear to me is that no amount of pacific speeches by 
Herr Hitler individually will dispel this new nervousness. Only 
the actions of the German people as a whole in the coming years 
can determine whether the new nervousness will increase or 
diminish. In this connection I am convinced that, however 
important the Disarmament Conference, the action of Germany 
in leaving not only that conference but the League as well, is 
the kind of act which is so much to be regretted. It looks as 
if they are leaving even the International Labour Office, and 
the absence of Germany’s cooperation from all the work of 
Geneva makes all international work a thousand times more 
difficult. 

But to go back to the Committees. Committee II, where 
interesting economic questions are usually raised and discussed, 
was, in effect, stymied by the London Monetary and Economic 
Conference, still nominally in being but largely suspended in 
animation. Accordingly, having reviewed the work of the 
technical organisations of the League, it discussed penal standards, 
in which the Howard League for Penal Reform is so much 
interested, and then the Dutch Government’s resolution on the 
establishment of a High Commissioner for refugees from Ger- 
many. There are apparently anything up to 20,000 of these in 
Holland, 50,000 in France, and numerous others in Switzerland, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia. In view of the existing unem- 
ployment among the nationals of all these States, this influx is 
causing most serious difficulties. The subject was a delicate one, 
but it was handled with tact and discretion by all who took 
part. 

Committee IV, the Budget Committee, usually takes longer 
than any other, and this Assembly agreed that, in future, this 
Committee may be summoned to meet even befcie the actual 
Assembly meets. However, this time it was not as long as 
usual, the difficult and often thankless task of securing economies 
in League salaries, entertainment allowances, etc. having been 
threshed out last year and having been subjected to scientific 
overhauling or rationalising in the last twelve months. There 
can be no doubt that the new Secretary-General, M. Avenol, 
has given these matters his personal attention and energy with 
great effect. The British delegation accordingly challenged no 
item of expenditure or salary this year and, indeed, supported 
two new votes, namely, one for the new Permanent Slavery 


1 The official intimation of Germany’s withdrawal from the International 
Labour Office was received on October 26th, 1933. 
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Committee and another the restoration of the vote for the 
expenditure of the International Committee on Arts and Letters. 
But we did take the initiative over, and emphasised, the present 
dangerous financial situation of the League arising out of the 
non-payment of subscriptions by many States. This had the 
welcome effect of bringing in quite a few overdue subscriptions 
even while we were at Geneva, and at the conclusion of the 
Assembly the total amounts outstanding due to the League and 
not paid amounted to 21 million gold francs for arrears in respect 
of years before 1933, and 13 million gold francs overdue in 
respect of the current year, 7.e. not much more than one year’s 
total expenditure. 

Quite apart from the questionable morality of not paying 
your club subscription, the failure to pay and the consequent 
uncertainty and precarious character of the League revenue 
has resulted in a very bad system of League budgeting. As 
experience shows that some countries do not pay, it is necessary, 
in order to make the League income and expenditure balance, 
to over-estimate the coming expenditure by the amount of 
expected defalcations. The result of this is twofold. First, 
the ‘‘ estimates ’’ voted by the Assembly are faked estimates 
throughout; every item is more or less “ over-estimated.” 
Secondly, as contributions are assessed on the basis of these 
faked estimates, those countries that do pay promptly in fact 
pay more than their allotted share of the actual expenditure. 
There has thus grown up a system of hiding and subterfuge 
which is not a credit to the League, and is definitely unfair to 
France and ourselves, who do pay up promptly. The result of 
our lead in this matter has been an undertaking that the whole 
of these practices, which have grown up and now become a 
scandal, will be reviewed before next year’s Assembly. 

Some of the British Dominions are still unhappy about the 
scale of some of the League salaries and allowances. What is, 
I am afraid, true is that, not only for those countries who have 
gone off gold but even for those still on gold, Geneva is one of 
the most expensive places of residence in an expensive country. 
The prices of everything in Geneva struck me this time as being 
unduly high compared with prices in France or elsewhere in 
Switzerland. 

In Committee V Miss Horsbrugh took a very prominent part 
in the discussions on opium; the new international convention 
on the traffic in women, abolishing the age limit; and the pro- 
gress of various points connected with child welfare. The new 
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convention dealing with the second subject was actually signed 
by the various States on the last day of the Assembly. 

Committee VI, of which alone I have any first-hand know- 
ledge, met under the chairmanship of M. Madariaga of Spain. 
We discussed four subjects: (1) Slavery, (2) Mandates, (3) Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, (4) Minorities. 

As regards Slavery, we can rejoice that, in the year in which 
we are celebrating the Wilberforce centenary, a definite step 
forward has been taken by the League in the creation of a new 
Permanent Advisory Committee, analogous in many ways to 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, to watch over and advise 
the League on the steps taken in any part of the world to give 
effect to the International Slavery Convention. It is not enough 
that slavery is now almost, but not quite, universally illegal and 
that national legislation exists for its suppression. The abolition 
of slavery and disguised slavery is a matter of administration, 
and the process is often inevitably a slow one. The collection 
and examination of reports regarding this administrative work 
requires the advice of a permanent advisory committee, and this 
is now in being. 

In discussing Intellectual Cooperation, M. Motta of Switzer- 
land made a moving speech on the subject of moral disarmament 
in schools and universities. It was pointed out that whereas in 
Britain and the United States, universities and schools were 
jealous of any interference with their freedom and autonomy 
by the government, in many parts of the world schools and 
universities were becoming ever more closely controlled and 
shackled by governments, and that that tended to the restriction 
of free criticism and the development of chauvinism and the 
extremer forms of nationalism. Text-books and school literature 
are in some cases notably far removed from any League of Nations 
spirit. 

But the longest and most lively debates of all took place on 
the subject of Minorities. This subject was initiated and intro- 
duced by the German delegate in a speech which was in terms 
not only a challenge to neighbouring States, but proclaimed to 
the League the Nazi doctrine of Volkstum, and ended up with a 
public denial that the Jews in Germany had any right to be 
regarded as a minority, though they were so regarded in all the 
States, such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, etc., having 
minority clauses under the supervision of the League in their 
Peace Treaties. As regards German minorities in other countries, 
the German delegate said : 
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“ The very fact that they belong to the ethnic nationality means 
that the nation in question has a natural and moral right to consider 
that all its members—even those separated from the Mother Country 
by State frontiers—constitute a moral and cultural whole.” 

In this connection it is as well to remember the first article 
of the official programme of the Nazi party, which has been 
declared, in section two of the Constitution of the party, to be 
unalterable for all time, viz. : 

“t, We demand the union of all Germans to form a Greater 
Germany on the basis of the right of self-determination.” 

Further, Article 4 of this unalterable programme lays down— 

“None but members of the ethnic nation may be citizens of the State: 
none but those of German blood, whatever their creed, may be members 
of the nation. No Jew, therefore, may be a member of the nation.” 


The challenge of this speech was immediately taken up by 
France, whose delegate gave point to his remarks by drawing 
attention to the Bernheim case. The Minority Treaties under 
the care of the League apply not to the whole of Germany but 
only to German Upper Silesia. Herr Bernheim is a Jew domi- 
ciled in Upper Silesia who has been “ deprived ’’ under the terms 
of the anti-Jewish laws applicable to the whole of the Reich. 
As Senator Berenger said, 

“In this case the League is faced not with, so to speak, an indirect 

breach due to the tendencious interpretation of a law which is, in 
principle, in conformity with the Treaties, but with the absolutely 
categorical affirmation of principles which are, in themselves, at 
variance with, and a breach of the principles laid down in the Minorities 
Treaties.” 
But the most incisive general attacks on the German delegate’s 
theses came, as one might expect, from the representatives of 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, where the largest German 
minorities are to be found. There can be no doubt that the 
initiative of Germany in raising these questions came as a com- 
plete surprise and led to the complete isolation of Germany at 
the Assembly. 

After much argument and a good deal of plain speaking in 
sub-committee, the Sixth Committee sent forward to the Assembly 
the following three resolutions : 

“The Assembly, 
1. Reiterating the recommendation which it passed on September 
2Ist, 1922: 
Expresses the hope that the States which are not bound by 
legal obligations to the League with respect to minorities 
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will nevertheless observe in the treatment of their own racial, 
religious or linguistic minorities at least as high a standard 
of justice and toleration as is required by any of the treaties 
and by the regular action of the Council. 

2. The Assembly considers that the principles expounded in 
resolution 1, which reaffirms the recommendations of 1922, 
must be applied without exception to all classes of nationals 
of a State that differ from the majority of the population in 
race, language or religion. 

3. The Assembly requests the Secretary-General to inform the 
Council of the discussion that has taken place in the Sixth 
Committee on the question of minorities as a whole.” 

The German delegate in the sub-committee had voted alone 
against the second resolution and carried his opposition to the 
plenary Assembly, where unanimity is required. His single 
vote means that this resolution was accordingly ‘“‘ not adopted.” 

There certainly was more public interest at Geneva in these 
minority discussions this time than in any other subject, possibly 
because it raised issues that are far nearer the bone of current 
controversy and far more potentially politically explosive than 
any other matter raised at this Assembly. It certainly gave 
rise to some plain speaking and real debating. To my mind 
this is preferable to the carefully prepared and ultra-polite and 
too often colourless discourses read from the various rostra. I 
wish the Assembly of the League would follow the convention 
of the British House of Commons against the reading of speeches, 
of which the frequent recurrence at Geneva often ruins the 
sequence of debate. 

Let me close. The short fourteenth Assembly was over- 
shadowed by one of the successive crises in the Disarmament 
Conference and by the general tension in Europe. It will not 
go down to history as having made any notable achievement, 
either for the League or for world peace. Brazil, Japan, and 
now Germany have been in the League and have left it. The 
League is now passing through the most difficult time it has 
experienced since its inception. The passionate loyalty to it of 
many of the smaller States is still clear. On the other hand, 
there are in several countries a growing number of pessimists 
regarding its future. Personally I hope that the people of this 
country will stand by Geneva and the League in its time of sore 
trial. Without it we should be back in the jungle. We must 
just wait and hope that the consciences and wills of the peoples 
will return to the League’s support. That the path will be slow 
and difficult I have no doubt, but at least I did feel at Geneva 
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this time that I was in contact with realities—even though these 
were ugly and most unwelcome realities—and far removed from 
the atmosphere of all too general sentimentalism that I have 
sometimes noticed in the public propaganda of those ‘‘ League 
of Nations” enthusiasts in England who have never been to 
Geneva or come in contact with the real League as it is. If 
the dangers and realities are fully recognised and appreciated 
there is more ground for hope and a brighter future. 


Summary of Discussion. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-Lowe said that although this year 
the British delegates had not as in previous years devoted their 
efforts to a scrutiny of the League budget and a curtailment of its 
activities, the budget had been further reduced by 8 per cent., and 
it must be realised that the League was only marking time, in spite 
of the Secretary-General’s determination to get the last ounce of 
efficiency out of it. The budget had been reduced for the Health 
Section, for the work against the opium traffic, for the Library, which 
could no longer take The Times; the budget for the Slavery Section 
had not been reduced, but the new Expert Advisory Committee would 
not be able to start its real work before 1935; and economy in the 
Press Section had resulted in discontinuance of verbatim reports of 
the sessions of Committees. He did not see why States continually 
behindhand in paying their subscriptions should enjoy the same 
rights as those who paid promptly. Germany had paid the whole of 
her last year’s contribution into the Bank, though the Bank only let 
half out, and she had paid half her subscription for the current year. 


Mr. OrmsBy-Gore pointed out that it was the action of the German 
Government, not of the Bank, that had held up the payment. 


VicE-ADMIRAL Drury-LoweE, continuing, said that in spite of 
failures it was encouraging to note that in the previous year Turkey 
and ‘Iraq had joined the League and in the current year Argentina. 
The League was handicapped by the spirit of self-centred nationalism. 
He quoted from the speech by Dr. Dollfuss at the Assembly : 

“In troublous times States think more and more of their own interests. It 

is not in such fratricidal strife, but by the cooperation which is God’s will, that 
we shall solve the world’s great problems.” 
He concluded by affirming his belief that the Creator had a plan for 
the world He had created, and that plan would surely be found through 
cooperation in a new spirit. Only when Christian countries were 
humble enough to recognise this would they be able to work the 
League in a way that would transform the world. 


Miss FrREDA WHITE said that what had struck her far more in 
the general atmosphere of the Assembly than its institutionalism was 
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its depression. This depression expressed itself in an undercurrent 
of debate on the Four Power Pact; some of the Powers welcomed it 
because they realised that agreement between the Great Powers was 
essential for the success of League efforts, but a rider was usually 
added that it was unlikely the Great Powers would agree, and others 
disliked it, one, because it considered that the ~.eat Powers had 
always abused their strength for their own economic advantage. 
Until the failure in the Sino-Japanese dispute the smaller Powers 
had clung to the belief that the Great Powers would implement the 
major principles of the Covenant; that hope had gone and the hope 
of some sort of disarmament decision was growing weaker. The 
nations that had contributed most to the success of the League were 
not the Great Powers, in the general view. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore had not been able to describe his own speech, 
which had caused tremendous excitement, especially in the Press 
gallery, which was almost entirely filled with Jews. When Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore proclaimed, not only on behalf of the Jews but of 
humanity generally, that there were States that believed everyone 
had a right to citizenship on his merits and not on account of ethnic 
descent, the applause was terrific. The two opposing doctrines and 
the strong currents of feeling on the question had given that part of 
the Assembly something like the life of earlier Assemblies. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN felt that the report of the Assembly’s activities 
had been gloomy, apart from the practical move with regard to the 
Slavery Commission and the sense that the League was facing realities 
in its discussions. Since the speaker attributed the greater part of 
the gloom to the actions of the Hitler Government, would it not be 
possible to invite Hitler to England to talk matters over? He might 
be asked to change his policy with regard to minorities, and he might 
ask for some real improvement in the attitude of other countries 
towards disarmament, for in this Germany still had cause for complaint. 

Was not a considerable share of the gloom due to the failure of 
the League in the Far East, and to a lesser extent to the failure of 
the Economic Conference and of the Disarmament Conference? The 
proceedings in relation to China and Japan showed how much the 
League needed strengthening, and the first and obvious thing was to 
bring in the United States and Russia. Could not the British Govern- 
ment have a frank negotiation with the United States Government 
and persuade them to take their proper place? 


Mr. E. F. Wise said that the previous speeches showed how 
powerless delegates to the Assembly had felt in face of the perils 
which confronted the world. All Europe was dominated by the fear 
of war. The League had been started to make war impossible, and 
so long as it remained completely unable to cope with this fundamental 
task it was hugging a dangerous delusion to pretend that it was a 
reliable safeguard of peace. It was indeed open to question whether 
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in its present form it was worth preservation. Its founders hoped 
that it would create such a state of international feeling that war 
would be impossible, and effective cooperation between the nations 
would grow. But in these last three months it had failed hopelessly 
on three essential issues—in Japan, the World Economic Conference, 
and the Disarmament Conference, 

It was necessary to examine closely the basis on which the League 
was operating and to see whether fundamental reconstruction was 
necessary or possible. The mere inclusion of the United States and 
Russia, as had been suggested, would be insufficient. If they could 
not be brought in when the League did count in public opinion what 
chance was there now? The real cause of the League’s failure had 
been indicated by a previous speaker, who said that representatives 
of the smaller nations at Geneva felt that the great nations were 
using their powers for their own economic advantage. This was a 
fundamental weakness of all attempts to rebuild international relations 
on present lines. It was the basis of the weakness of the League’s 
handling of the Japanese problem. If Japan’s imperial policy had 
been challenged every other Great Power would be challenged on 
what was happening within the confines of its own empire. It was 
the cause of the breakdown of the World Economic Conference, for 
almost all the Powers there represented were determined to preserve 
their own economic advantages. In such an atmosphere an inter- 
national solution was out of the question, and the breakdown of the 
Conference had made the situation worse. The mere checking of 
the length of guns and the size of battleships would certainly not 
contribute much to the prevention of war. Effective international 
cooperation involved changes in the economic system which it would 
be out of order to discuss. 

The principles of individual economic advantage as the motive 
power of foreign trade and the sanctity of national sovereignty as the 
basis of the League must be abandoned if the task for which the 
League was founded were to be accomplished. 


PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER said that the state of Europe was 
painted as gloomy and the atmosphere of the Assembly described 
as full of depression, but there was another side. Suppose the Assembly 
had not existed and the situation in Germany had arisen without the 
League, would Europe have been in a better or worse position? 
Attending the Assembly after travelling round Europe, he had been 
amazed at the real contribution of Geneva in enabling the statesmen 
to face a very difficult situation in a wise way. 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN asked whether in regard to the Bernheim 
petition, any report had been delivered on behalf of the Geneva 
Government on German action towards the Jewish population in 
Upper Silesia, where redress had been demanded under the Minorities 
Treaty, and whether the Council or Assembly of the League had 
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expressed itself satisfied. Mr. Bernheim had not yet succeeded in 
finding a job in Czechoslovakia, as employers, though expressing 
sympathy, feared that their German business might suffer if they 
appointed him. 

How soon was the proposed Governing Body for looking after 
political refugees from Germany to be created and on whose initiative 
would its appointment depend? Would it submit reports to the 
League Assembly? Would the constitution of the League make 
possible a future discussion of the question if there were no improve- 
ment? Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s speech had been greeted with applause 
in the Jewish Press in all parts of the world and it therefore behoved 
the British Government to be regardful of the manner in which this 
Governing Body carried out its work. One of the countries to which 
Jewish refugees could most easily be sent was Palestine; it was 
therefore paradoxical that the quota of immigrants had just been 
fixed at no more than 5500, although the application of the Executive 
of the Jewish Agency had been 24,000, a figure estimated after careful 
investigation of the economic possibilities of the country. 


Lorp CEciL did not think Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s paper so depressing, 
because it had given the truth and truth was not depressing. The 
League like every other political institution was passing through a 
bad time, but it would not be helped by any diplomatic action under- 
taken by the British Government to persuade the United States or 
Russia to join it. America had begun to cooperate more and more, 
and this was one of the “ bull points ” in connection with the League. 
America would join the League when she was convinced that it was 
essential to enable her to take part adequately in the things she was 
interested in. 

Institutionalisation of the League was inevitable; the longer the 
League lasted the more would precedents be followed; but the advan- 
tages of this were greater than the difficulties. Contested elections 
for the Council had had deplorable results in petty intrigues and it 
had been one of his own objects to replace that system by something 
automatic that would give each a reasonable share in the manage- 
ment of the League. The fact that the President was chosen who 
had not been indicated beforehand by subterranean arrangements 
showed that there was a good spirit of independence among the 
members. 

He admitted that there was a lack of initiative in recent proceedings 
at Geneva, partly due to the bad times and the rise of nationalism. 
During the period of the League’s success, however, the same economic 
system had prevailed, so that an alteration of that system would not 
of itself remedy that weakness. Two things were esssential—leader- 
ship and a spirit which recognised that the countries were not in the 
League to get as much as possible out of it for themselves, but to do 
as much as possible for international cooperation. 

The failure in the operation of League machinery in the Far 
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Eastern crisis had cut at the root and foundation of the League itself, 
though at the time he had hoped that its effect would have been less 
serious. But no institution was free from ups and downs and he 
hoped that the League would live through this dead period and be 
carried forward on a fresh wave of interest and enthusiasm. If 
people of the spirit and temper of Mr. Ormsby-Gore were able to 
direct the policy of the League it would remain of great service to the 
world. 


Mr. OrMsBy-GoreE said that fear of what, rightly or wrongly, 
people thought was going on in Germany had been the dominant 
factor in causing depression at the Assembly. 

The Bernheim case had been quoted by the French delegate in the 
Sixth Commission as an example of a definite breach of the Treaty 
by Germany, but he did not know what had happened at the Council 
or any further details of the case. 

With regard to the Governing Body for the refugees, the necessity 
for unanimity had led to the concession veing made to the German 
Delegation that future reference of the matter to the League should 
be avoided by the creation of an ad hoc body outside the League. 
The League would appoint a High Commissioner ! and forward the 
funds, but the money was to be repaid by voluntary contributions 
afterwards. Only in that way could the project be got through 
at all. 

The quota of immigrants into Palestine was fixed by the High 
Commissioner in Palestine and the British Government never interfered 
one way or other with his decision. 

The fact that a great military and naval Power in the Far East 
had withdrawn trom the League and so far successfully continued 
action condemned by the League had had a weakening effect on the 
League. 

He still hoped that there might be some agreement on disarma- 
ment. Without doubt the alternative was a new race in armaments. 
In the long run it was not governments but peoples on whom the 
peace depended. The League of Nations was only possible on the 
basis of a common respect for ideals of civilisation that were the 
results of the several contributions of Palestine, Ancient Greece and 
Rome, and unless those conceptions were going to permeate the 
world there could be no successful working of any League of Nations. 


1 Mr. James G. MacDonald was appointed High Commissioner on October 
26th, 1933. 











IMPRESSIONS OF THE SITUATION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA’ 


By Tue Rt. Hon. HERBERT MORRISON 


In dealing with the subject of Russia, may I first of all say 
that I talk about it with every sense of modesty and of my own 
limitations. It is unfortunate that if one goes to Russia for 
however short a time, when one comes back people want to know 
all about it. I have been free in my criticisms of people who have 
gone to Russia for a short time and have come back talking as 
if they knew all about it, and now that I have been there and have 
had the temerity to write some newspaper articles about it and 
am here to lecture about it, I feel that I ought to withdraw all 
the unkind things I have said about other people. I warned the 
Secretary of your Meetings Department that my stay in Russia 
was only a short one and that it was rather impudent to give 
a lecture at all, but he insisted and I said I would do so, but I 
do ask you to bear in mind that whatever I say is said with a 
sense of the limitations of my knowledge. On the other hand, 
I have read a great deal about the political history of Russia 
and of the Communist Party of Russia and the work of the 
Soviet Government. A second consideration, which I think is 
an advantage, is that in my early days in the British Socialist 
movement I was brought up according to the doctrines of Karl 
Marx, and I have by no means shed all of them. That, I think, 
is helpful in understanding the government and administration 
of public affairs in Russia. 

The system by which Russia is governed is known as a system 
of dictatorship, and undoubtedly that is the case. It shares with 
other dictatorships of a different character those characteristics 
which are present in all political dictatorships, whether they be 
Communist or Fascist or, though not to the same extent or in the 
same ways, aristocratic or monarchist. The political system is 
one of government by soviet, built up on the election of local 
soviets of villages and towns by, in the main, the industrial 
and working population of the country. It is claimed that about 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 6th, 1933, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, M.P., in the Chair. 
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ninety per cent. of the population have the franchise, the excluded 
classes being ex-Tsarist officials, ex-bourgeois or aristocratic 
people, priests, and elements of that kind. 

The local soviet is elected at a meeting, or meetings, of workers 
in their factories and, in certain cases, according to geographical 
districts. The meetings are open, nominations are received, and 
the voting is by show of hands, not by secret ballot. There would 
appear to be a practice by which a certain number of the members 
of the soviet, definitely less than the majority, are elected together 
on the recommendation of the leaders of the retiring soviet, as 
people who in their judgment have been particularly able and 
are worthy of re-election. A vote is asked for or against that 
bloc of names and the bloc usually goes through. 

From the village or town soviets there are built up further 
soviets finally culminating in the Soviet of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. They are elected by a series of processes of 
indirect election in meetings of the representatives of the local 
soviets, who elect the soviets of the counties, the provinces and 
the regions. The national soviets or parliaments of each of the 
seven separate Soviet Republics are elected in somewhat the 
same way, and finally the Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is elected at a meeting of all the soviets of the 
country. They elect a Central Executive Committee, which I 
suppose corresponds roughly to a parliament. It is not in con- 
tinuous session, but meets for some period about twice a year. 
The Central Executive Committee in turn elects a Presidium, 
which in the main consists of the Commissars or from which are 
drawn the Commissars or Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

You will see that the system of election is in the main based 
on a franchise which is exercised by the working population of 
the Republic, that is to say, manual workers, brain workers and 
administrators. So it may be said that election to the top is from 
below. Moreover, there is a right of recall of any representative 
who in the judgment of the people below turns out to be unsatis- 
factory, and somebody else may be elected in his place. But 
having said that election is from below, there is no question but 
that leadership and effective government is from above. Once 

the people at the top are elected, their powers of discipline and of 
organised military and governmental control are very considerable. 
The general determination and elaboration of policy, the leader- 
ship of the country and, indeed, the leadership in any local 
soviet, is in the main vested in and effectively exercised by the 
people at the top who have been elected from below. There can 
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be no question that they exercise real power in the election 
itself, and it is very difficult to tell how far there is effective free 
election from below. The power at the top is, in the long run, 
greater than the power below, and the policy of the country is 
in the main determined by the national leaders from above. 

The local soviets of the towns and villages, of the counties, 
provinces and regions, correspond broadly to the varying local 
authorities of Great Britain, though they are greater in number 
because of the magnitude of the country. They discharge the 
functions of local government which are conferred upon them. 
But every lesser organ of soviet government can receive instruc- 
tions from and can be controlled by the organ of soviet government 
above it, which is rather different from the British system of 
local government which secures that within its own limits a 
local authority is free to do what it likes without receiving specific 
instructions from the authority of a wider area or from the 
State departments, with the exception, of course, that there is a 
gentleman known as the District Auditor who can be a problem 
to local authorities and can, in fact, circumscribe their powers. 
Also our State departments make grants through which they can 
materially influence the policy of local authorities, and on certain 
occasions a local authority must receive the sanction of the 
appropriate minister. Broadly, however, within these limits 
our local authorities are free. In Russia local authorities can be 
controlled in a limitless way by the local authority above, so 
again you get the point that, although election is from below, 
there is very effective supervision, direction and control from above. 

It is impossible to understand the government of Russia 
if you leave it there, any more than it is possible to understand 
the government of Great Britain from an abstract exposition of 
the constitutional powers of the government, of the election of 
Parliament, and of the election of local authorities. You cannot 
understand the government of Great Britain unless you understand 
the party system, even when that system has been modified 
from time to time by governments on a coalition basis. In Russia 
there is only one political party; no other is allowed, just as at 
the present time only one political party is permitted in Italy 
and Germany. In Russia this party happens to be the Communist 
Party. It would not be possible for a party similar to the British 
Labour Party, or for a Conservative or a Liberal Party to exist 
in Russia. Under these circumstances the structure, discipline 
and policy of the Communist Party is of great importance to the 
study of government in Russia. 
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The Communist Party is somewhat similar in structure in 
broad outline to the Soviet Republic itself. It consists of individual 
members and is not a body like the Labour Party here, which 
consists of affiliated organisations and individual members. It 
is claimed that the present membership is two and a half million 
persons, men, women and young people. The local Communist 
branches, which in certain cases may have a geographical signifi- 
cance, are in most cases associated with the factory, government 
office, or other centre of industry or administration. The local 
Communist branches elect district party committees, and above 
them are elected committees for larger areas, up to the Communist 
Organisation of the seven Republics and finally the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Its Central Executive Committee 
is elected at the Congress of the Communist Party, which usually 
takes place once in two years. The Central Executive Committee 
appoints the Presidium, a smaller committee most of the members 
of which are full-time officers of the party. 

The Communist Party has a firm discipline imposed upon 
its members which can be applied to the leadership at the top 
as well as below. It has, in fact, been applied to the leaders at 
the top; there have been repeated cases of expulsion or reduction 
to the ranks of leading members of the Communist Party, including 
of course, Trotsky and Zinoviev. I have at times regretted that 
Zinoviev did not meet with his fate at an earlier date than he did, 
although his réle in our election of .1924 would probably have 
been placed on another. The form of discipline may be a remon- 
strance, it may be the reduction of a full member of the party 
to the status of a probationer or a candidate, or it may be expulsion 
from the party or, as in the case of Trotsky, exclusion from the 
country. That power of discipline it is very important to under- 
stand. It must not be assumed that it is necessarily an unlimited 
privilege to be a member of the Communist Party in Russia. 
There are certain advantages, but there are also disadvantages. 
The advantage is that it makes the field of public life more open 
to a person who is known as a good member of the Communist 
Party. The disadvantages are that he must behave himself 
rather better than other members of the community do; a stricter 
standard is applied to his moral conduct ; he is expected to work 
harder in his factory or business than other people are expected 
to do, and if he gets into the courts as a result of wrongdoing, 
the courts may be more severe upon him than upon a person not 
a member of the Communist Party. 


Periodically the Communist Party has a purge or cleansing. 
No. I.—VOL. XIII. D 
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We saw one in a ball-bearing factory in Moscow. There was a 
table with a red cloth on a platform in an ordinary hall, and 
one by one every member of the branch was called up to stand 
by the table and go through it. Allegations might be made against 
him beforehand, or there might be none against him, in either 
case he must go through it. The allegations might be made in 
writing or orally, or put in a locked box, signed or anonymous. 
The member must first of all tell his ‘“ biography ” before the 
audience of party and non-party workers in that factory. The 
purpose of telling his life story is that all the cards should be 
on the table. They want to know what his father and mother 
were and whether they were bourgeois or proletarian. If they 
were bourgeois, he may still survive, but his conduct must be 
almost irreproachable because the ‘‘ sins”’ of the fathers tend to 
be visited upon the children. Then the three members of the 
Control Commission sitting on the platform put questions, 
probably based on the allegations made, which may be of 
inefficiency in the factory, lack of hard work, and so on. One 
case was that of a foreman who was accused of having put a 
workman into a job he was not fit for; therefore he was a bad 
foreman and in any case he should have consulted the factory 
committee before putting him into the job. Speakers deposed 
as to whether he was a good foreman or not. Judging from his 
appearance I think the allegations might have been well founded. 
Anybody can get up and make speeches. There is no discomfort 
about the thing. I rather think they like it. I am told it is 
natural for Russians to confess everything about themselves. 
Maurice Hindus told me that when he was sitting on the steps 
of the Cathedral a Russian beside him within five minutes was 
telling him the whole of his life story, including one of the most 
pathetic love stories he had ever heard. So this process of party 
cleansing is, I think, rather natural. It would not be so natural 
or so smooth-working in the case of the Communist Party in 
Great Britain. If they do have it, I hope they will follow the 
Russian example and let non-party workers attend, because I 
should like to be there. 

This cleansing business can also have a profound political 
significance. After the New Economic Policy was adopted some 
years ago under the leadership of Lenin, there was opposition 
to that policy and a cleansing followed in which those who had 
not ceased to oppose were subject to the process and many 
of them went out. There was at one time a period when the 
better-off peasants, the kulaks, were being conciliated and entered 
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the party in considerable numbers; then the party policy changed 
and the kulaks were discouraged, most of them being turned out 
in a cleansing. Elements critical of the leadership can be cleansed 
out of existence when it is convenient that this should take place. 
So there again there is considerable power at the top although 
theoretically the control of the party is from below. It is true 
that members of the Central Executive Committee can be cleansed, 
so can the members of the actual Control Commission that appear 
‘on the platform, but on the other hand the determination of the 
time at which a cleansing shall take place is entirely in the hands 
of the Central Executive Committee. Under those circumstances 
you will see that it is impossible for a perfectly free discussion 
of the policy of the leadership to take place, and even if discussion 
is allowed, no minority stands much chance of overthrowing the 
official leadership of the party. Ifthe opposition can only express 
itself for a matter of two or three months before a cleansing takes 
place in which it is wiped out, the members of the Communist 
Party do not get much chance of bringing their leaders to heel. 

So it is the Communist Party which governs. It controls 
the governments of the seven Republics and the local soviets, 
it provides the leadership of the trade unions and the cooperative 
organisations, which in democratic States are autonomous 
associations able to criticise the Government, even if it isa Labour 
Government with which they are associated. In Russia the 
discipline and effective leadership of the trade unions is determined 
not within the trade unions themselves but by the political 
Communist Party. Every institution in the State, political or 
economic, trade union or cooperative, is effectively under the 
domination of the leadership of the Communist Party. What the 
Communist Party says goes. Consequently he who controls 
the Communist Party controls Russia. Some cynic has said, 
and there is some truth in it, that Russia is not a case of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat but of the secretariat. Undoubtedly 
the secretariat of the Communist Party is exceedingly powerful. 
It is not without significance that Stalin is not Prime Minister 
of Russia nor Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
but Secretary of the Communist Party. That is his official 
position in Russia, but undoubtedly he is the most powerful 
single person in the public affairs of the Soviet Union. 

Thus to understand the government of Russia you must 
understand first the political system and secondly the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party itself is taking great pains to bring 
up the youth of Russia in the way it wishes it to go. Its youth 
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movement is a great and enthusiastic movement with a good 
deal of military stir about it and it is very strict in order that, 
so far as economics and public affairs are concerned, the educational 
system shall turn out people who will be politically reliable. 
It is an uncertain question whether education, even with that 
bias, will not in time turn out such a critical opposition that 
the leadership from the top will be weakened by the pressure 
from below of the new generation with growing influence. So 
much for the political system of Russia. 

Let us now consider the economic system. The economic 
system is based upon the doctrine that in so far as it is convenient 
and expedient all land, all capital and all production shall be 
under the control of the State and its economic organs. It is 
unquestionable that by far the greater part of industrial economic 
production is now under public ownership and public control. 
Agriculture is another matter. There are a certain number of 
State farms which are considered to be somewhat inefficient, 
but the greater part of the farming is now done in what are known 
as collective farms which it would be doubtfully correct to describe 
as a system of socialisation, because the real thing about the 
collective farms is that a number of peasant farms are thrown 
together, with their implements and agricultural instruments, 
and, subject to the taxation of the State, the product is shared 
among themselves. It seems to me to be a system of producers’ 
cooperation rather than socialisation. In addition to that there 
is a certain survival of ordinary individual private enterprise in 
farming, although it means a somewhat uncertain existence, 
because the State by taxation and seizure of products makes things 
exceedingly uncomfortable for the individual producer and 
exercises considerable economic pressure to drive him into 
collective farming. 

The State has decided upon a policy which I think is perfectly 
sound, whether in Russia or in any State that has real control 
over its resources. It has decided on a policy of elaborating and 
working out a series of five-year plans. The State organ for the 
elaboration and supervision of the Five-Year Plan is the State 
Planning Commission, known for brevity as the Gosplan. Like 
every other public organ in Russia it has a series of assemblies, 
from big to small. Like most of the soviets it has its Plenum of 
a large number of people and its Presidium of a small number. 
In the main it consists of people appointed for their economic 
knowledge and experience, people engaged in industrial or 
economic administration in some way or another. The State 
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Planning Commission is appointed by the Council of the People’s 
Commissars who are free to appoint whom they like, but who do, 
in fact, take into account the nominations of the economic organs. 
This Commission works out a broad plan after consultation with 
the local soviets and local planning commissions. The plan thus 
worked out goes to the local soviets and planning commissions 
for their observations and suggestions. A large proportion of 
the suggestions made are not that the State Planning Commission 
is asking too much of them but too little. I have no doubt that 
in many cases that is felt to be the appropriate thing to do, but 
in a number of cases it is probably the result of Russian optimism 
and enthusiasm and the desire to show that they can do more 
than is expected of them. Whether they actually do what they 
expect I am not so sure. Molotov said on one occasion how glad 
he was to hear that Comrade So-and-so could do double the 
amount expected of him, but he also indicated what he had done 
before, and I suggest that it was a rebuff for Comrade So-and-so. 
Optimism and enthusiasm—and, conversely, pessimism and 
depression—are probably always characteristics of the Russian 
people, in one form or another. Finally, the plan goes to the 
Council of People’s Commissars, who give their approval or modify 
it in the way they think fit. Meanwhile the principal outline 
has gone to the Communist Party Conference, which has the 
real decision in its hands. I sometimes wish the Labour Party 
Executive in Great Britain could: get things through with as 
little criticism and difficulty as the leadership of the Communist 
Party in Russia. I never saw the dictatorship of the proletariat 
work more smoothly than as recorded in the proceedings of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union Conference. 

The impression I gained from the Vice-President of the 
Gosplan, formerly Ambassador in Japan, is that, in the field 
of industrial construction, the development of electric power 
and the construction of the economic mechanism, the Five-Year 
Plan has been successful. They themselves claim that they have 
done the Five-Year Plan in four years, and I think they have a 
fair case for that view. It is in the field of management that I 
do not think they are so successful. Indeed they make consider- 
able admissions of failure in important respects. Molotov in a 
speech in 1932 said that unquestionably they must admit that they 
had failed in the field of agricultural production and in labour 
productivity. He admitted that fuel consumption in electric 
generation, which, as is well known by electricians, is not a bad 
test of generating efficiency, was greater than in other countries, 
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and that the waste of metal in metallurgical industries was 
considerable as compared with Germany and the United States 
of America; with blast furnaces of the latest type, efficiency 
of output was definitely less than in Germany and America. 
It is no good saying that the capitalists drive their workpeople 
in Germany, England and America, because few workpeople 
in the world are urged forward so hard as the Russians to-day, 
a very different thing from what the Communists in this country 
preach; the workpeople think it is worth while because Russia 
is working for its collective economic advantage. 

I am very doubtful how soon they will succeed in the field 
of management. The Russian temperament does not readily 
lend itself to efficiency and promptitude. It is not the fault of 
the Soviet Government; it is the fault of whoever invented the 
Russians. They may change; they probably will as time goes 
on and the Russian gets more accustomed to modern industrial 
organisation. I havea feeling that the managers of these industrial 
undertakings, the technicians, have to keep one eye on their 
job and one eye on the Communist politicians, which is a very 
bad thing. The manager of any undertaking should be primarily 
concerned with the efficiency of his plant, certainly also with the 
well-being and happiness of the workpeople, and subject to 
efficiency in those things he ought not to be afraid of any politician, 
whatever his party or the government of the day may be. Russia 
is undoubtedly suffering from that. Moreover, where you have 
a violent revolution on a class basis in which everybody but 
the proletariat is put into a position of definite inferiority, you 
are liable to exclude from work technicians who may be liberals, 
conservatives, or anarchists, but who can do their job properly, 
thereby injuring your economic efficiency. Russia has partly 
corrected that by bringing in foreign technicians and by the 
vigorous education of workmen from below to be technicians 
and managers. But you do not necessarily turn out a first-class 
business man by educating him; business men are very often 
born, not made. That is true not only of proletarian but of aristo- 
cratic communities; people are sometimes put into positions 
of managerial responsibility with plenty of education who will 
never be good managers. Consequently it was unwise in the 
early years of the revolution to discourage and crush the technicians 
who are needed and who must be socialised just as much as 
industry is socialised. Lenin recognised this and had the courage 
to say to his followers that some Communists did not realise 
the value of technicians and did not know how to get the best out 
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of them: “If you ask me,” he said, ‘“‘ to choose between a 
dozen or twenty such Communists and one good bourgeois 
specialist, I shall choose the bourgeois specialist any time.” 
I think he was right, but the lesson has not been fully learned, 
and in so far as it has been learned it is a little late. This dove- 
tailing of the Communist Party into economic administration 
militates against economic efficiency so far as management is 
concerned. 

The Five-Year Plan is concerned with economic development, 
industrial development, agricultural development, and social 
development as well. Educational development, social insurance, 
housing—all these things are part of the economic planning. 
The State thus has a bird’s-eye view of the whole of its social 
expenditure and it must be getting to know, although it must be 
difficult, what it wants in the way of industrial production. 
Probably of all the governments of the world the Soviet Govern- 
ment has the most intelligent grip of its economic resources and 
possibilities. Such a government when it is balancing up what 
is a legitimate limitation of social expenditure, health expenditure 
and educational expenditure, must be in a much better position 
than our own or that of any capitalist country. Here when we 
ask how much we can afford to spend on education, some will 
argue more and some will argue less and nobody will really 
know, because there is no definite scientific knowledge of the 
economic situation of the country. 

There is this to be taken into account in assessing the economic 
possibilities of Russia. Russia is carrying capital expenditure on 
its annual industrial budget to an enormous amount. The capital 
expenditure of our own country is met by borrowing from the in- 
vesting public, by loans raised by the government, or by capital 
raised by private industrial undertakings. Most of the capital 
itself isan oncost on economic production in Russia, but in the long 
run it is an advantage because it does not carry interest charges. 
The development of education, social insurance and so on is a 
direct tax on the productive power of Russian industry. There is 
no idle rich class to tax as in this country, and even here we are 
doubtful how much more we can tax them. In Russia the sub- 
sidising of all this social expenditure must be borne by industrial 
production and as a direct levy on industry itself. 

My own impression is very definitely that the standard of 
life of the Russian working class is far below the standard of the 
British working class. In Leningrad people looked to me definitely 
under-nourished; in Moscow they looked substantially better 
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and were brighter. They are taking particular care to see that 
the children have the best of things so far as possible. Again, 
it is ridiculous to make too close a comparison between Russia 
and Great Britain, because the countries are accustomed to such 
very different standards. If one compares the standard of life 
in Russia to-day with the standard under the Tsarist régime, 
probably it is true that the improvement is real, and as the second 
Five-Year Plan advances, the standard will probably improve. 

I will pass over the system of justice, which has no particular 
relationship to the economic life of Russia. With regard to foreign 
affairs and military policy, there can be no doubt that the spirit 
of military organisation, admiration for the army and other State 
forces, and preparedness for war are being instilled into the whole 
of the population of Russia, not excluding the children. The 
campaign of preparation for labour and defence is a very real 
thing; practice in the use of gas-masks is wide-spread. A youth 
demonstration that I saw in the Red Square in Moscow was 
military in spirit and form from beginning to end. Even the 
Pioneers, that is, the children below the age of the Communist 
Youth, quite definitely children, were in the procession going 
about not in toy motor-cars as here, but in toy tanks and armoured 
cars. It is obvious that in the schools admiration for the army 
and military preparation is being preached. In all the sports, 
in the public parks and open spaces, one can see that much 
is related to military organisation. 

This must not lead you to think that Russia is a war-like 
country and is seeking war. I do not think that is the case. It 
is impressed on the people that Russia may at any time be attacked 
by capitalist Powers. That is really believed in Russia. There 
is also a contemptuous rejection of what we know as pacifism. 
Any pacifist who goes to Russia and expects to find sympathy 
for his views will be disappointed. They make no secret of their 
contempt for pacifism as it is understood here. As they believe 
there is danger of capitalist attack on Russia, they are making 
an elaborate military organisation, and the social status of 
soldiers is very high. Soldiers and foreigners can break into 
the queues to see the tomb of Lenin in the Red Square. Foreigners 
with an Intourist guide can go in and leave everybody else behind, 
and if anybody grumbles the guide tells them what he thinks. 
Imagine if we could take a party of Russian Bolsheviks in front 
of everybody else in the queue! I do not think that this military 
preparation means that Russia wants to go to war or would 
make any unprovoked attack on other countries. If you will 
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observe Soviet Russia’s methods you will see that they have 
in most cases been rather those of propaganda and the stirring 
up of political trouble; this is more effective and less expensive. 
The difficulties created for the British Government in India 
and other countries have not been made by sending armies but 
by sending Communists. The technique of operating Russian 
foreign policy for the discomfort of other countries is political 
and propagandist rather than military. For these reasons I do 
not believe that the world is in danger of a war started by Russia. 
But, if the world started a war against Russia, Russia would 
fight vigorously with military and political weapons. 

Russia’s economic policy is emphatically national. I went 
to the Soviet Export Museum in Moscow and was taken round 
by a very capable woman—Russia is evolving many very capable 
women as a result of their emancipation, which is a most important 
feature in Russia to-day—and I was shown in case after case 
products which Russia had not produced for its own use before 
the War and which now she not only produces for her own require- 
ments but is exporting to the capitalist world. That, of course, 
is bound to have considerable repercussions on world economy. 
There can be no doubt that Russia is making a determined 
attempt to make itself economically independent of the capitalist 
world. It would justify this policy on the ground that it might 
be blockaded by the capitalist world as it was by Great Britain 
and the other countries at the close of the World War. All 
countries are pursuing a policy of economic self-sufficiency and 
Russia is not behind them. It has not got a protective tariff 
or an Import Duties Advisory Board, but it has a Foreign Trade 
Department which controls the whole of its import and export 
trade and all its buying. Clearly its policy with regard to external 
trade can be much more decisive than protective tariffs which do 
not seem to keep foreign products out so far as I can see by 
London County Council tenders from time to time. 

So Russia is pursuing a policy of national self-sufficiency in 
the economic sense and of national security; the period of world 
revolution is passed for the time being. I think Lenin, very 
great man as he was, made a bloomer about the world revolution. 
He could not doit. He forgot the English, American and German 
middle classes. The Russian Government, I think, has now in 
practice turned its back on the idea of world revolution, and is 
putting Russia economically right without worrying too much 
about putting the rest of the world right at the present time 


I would warn you, as I have warned myself, against comparing 
D2 
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Russia and Great Britain too much. The Russian revolution 
should not be compared to anything that is likely or possible in 
Great Britain, where political and economic considerations are 
very, very different. If Communists make the mistake of thinking 
they can do here what they have done in Russia, let not the 
anti-Communist elements get too cross, because they are making 
the similar mistake of applying British standards to Russia. 
There is no point in my telling you whether I should like to live 
in Russia. .On the whole I do not think I would, as compared 
with living here with the hopes that I have for the economic 
deliverance of ourowncountry. On the other hand, if I had to live 
here under a capitalist régime for ever, then I am not so sure that 
I should not prefer to go and live in Russia. I do not like the 
absence of political liberty. I like to be able to say what I like, 
to disagree with people, and that is impossible in Russia except 
in the matter of criticising the bureaucracy. You must not 
challenge the social order, and I like to be able to challenge the 
social order and to describe every government in turn as the 
worst there ever was. But there is really no point in making 
comparisons; one would have to be a Russian to compare the 
Russia of to-day with the Russia that was. 

My advice to the British people in respect of our own foreign 
policy is to take Communist Russia for a fact. I see no signs of 
it being upset either economically or politically. The efficiency 
with which the Soviet Government defends itself against counter- 
revolution beats that of every other government in the world. 
If anybody wants to start a counter-revolution in Russia I 
should advise him not to try, because he is almost bound to fail. 
I think Communist Russia is going to last; I think the economic 
system is going to last ; and I think it would be wise for the govern- 
ments of the world to deal with Russia as a fact and not to worry 
about the philosophic basis of the system. Russia is going to 
remain one of the great countries of the world. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS said that it was not a new thing for Russia 
to have educated women; there had been Russian women in public 
affairs for generations, and for a hundred years they had been as free 
as English women, if not more so. 

She did not feel that the promotion of world revolution was a thing 
of the past in the Russian system. It was still used as the first of the 
forty-five slogans produced at the sixteenth anniversary celebrations 
in Moscow. Words had a dynamic force. The Five-Year Plan was 
openly announced as a preparation for world revolution. 
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The whole of Russia was pauperised and Tsarist Russia was a 
happy land compared with the Soviet Republics. Was not the lecturer 
conscious of the terrible depression hanging over the whole country ? 


Mr. Morrison said that he thought the deliberate encouragement 
to women to take up employment was new and the system of marriage 
and divorce was one in which it was held that women had more freedom. 

The Communist Party, of course, continued to use the old slogans, 
but the world revolution was no longer an active programme which 
they hoped to accomplish quite soon and much less energy was devoted 
to it. 

The Russians had certainly appeared to be a serious crowd, very 
different from the merry and bright crowd in the Strand, but he did 
not know whether that had always been so or not. Nearly all the 
Russian fiction which he had read before the Revolution painted them 
as a serious people. The former upper and middle class people were 
now undoubtedly more miserable. As to the working-class people, 
he could not speak with confidence as he did not go into many homes 
and could not speak Russian, but he believed that their economic 
and political situation was definitely better. There was acute shortage 
of some commodities and there seemed no satisfactory explanation 
offered of, for instance, the kerosene queues in the second largest 
oil-producing country in the world. 


QuEsTIons: How was the problem of internal transport being 
solved? What would be the result of the opening of the frontiers in, 
say, ten years’ time, when Russian youth brought up on the idea of the 
horrible condition of capitalist countries could escape and see things 
for themselves ? 


Mr. Morrison said that it was admitted by the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars that the Five-Year Plan had failed 
in respect of the development of efficient transport, and this accounted 
to a considerable extent for the shortage of necessities. Attention 
was being given to the problem. Both trains he had travelled on had 
been up to time ! 

With regard to the escape of Russian youth, the dictatorship 
showed no signs of letting them go, and if they did cross the western 
frontier they would have great difficulty in finding a land of freedom. 
They might get to Poland under Pilsudski, Austria under Dollfuss or 
Germany under Hitler, and if it were a choice between those countries 
and Russia, Russia was preferable. If they got to Great Britain they 
would find political liberty, though perhaps not so much for them, 
but they would have great difficulty in finding employment and would 
not be welcomed by the British proletariat also looking for jobs. So 
it was not likely that their breasts would be filled with admiration 
for the capitalist world, and in any case the Russian police system 
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was exceedingly efficient, whatever was wrong with transport, so they 
were not likely to escape. 


Mr. Henry NEvINSON spoke of the terrible slaughter and perse- 
cution by the Russian army which had led to the conquest of Georgia 
and said that though pamphlets and propaganda were also used, the 
Soviet method in that case had been military. He also described the 
condition of utter misery in which working people had lived under the 
Tsarist régime at the time of the revolution that failed in 1905, 1906 and 
1907. He asked how the members of the professional classes now 
lived and how they would live in Great Britain under a Communist 
or Fascist dictatorship. 


Mr. Morrison said that his knowledge of the Georgian situation 
was not as great as Mr. Nevinson’s and he had been thinking more 
of the subsequent political methods of keeping Georgia and the other 
theoretically independent Republics under the control of the central 
government. The technique of Russian foreign policy was chiefly one 
of political agitation and propaganda. 

The intelligentsia and professional classes in Russia if opposed 
to the new régime and unable to turn over to productive labour had 
the result that many of them left the country or died from starvation. 
Others had become absorbed in the new economic order. Those 
still eking out existence by humble employment were perhaps among 
the most pathetic elements in Russian life at the present time. Gorky 
was a writer who had survived and was rather a darling of the govern- 
ment, but it was difficult to see how anyone like Mr. Nevinson would 
get a living as a writer, because he was not a Communist, and he would 
not write what he was expected to write, but what he believed. 


QUESTION : Supposing that after ten years or so Russian production 
had sufficiently expanded to secure a reasonable standard of material 
comfort, was there any prospect that the present system of restraint 
and government by fear would be relaxed and that mental freedom, 
which was essential to civilisation, would be restored ? 


Mr. Morrison said there was a reasonable prospect of improved 
material comfort but he did not see much prospect of mental freedom. 
It was possible that the spread of education among the younger 
generation might lead them to burst the fetters, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Russian people had never been used to saying, thinking 
and writing what they liked. They could probably express themselves 
with greater freedom than under the Tsarist régime, so the system 
of coercion was in no way so irksome to them as it would be to British 
people. 


Questions: How was the influence of the Communist Party 
brought to bear on the local soviets to ensure that acceptable members 
were elected to the regional and central soviets ? 
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Was there any sign that the dictatorship was regarded, as Marx 
and Lenin regarded it, as merely an interim system which, when 
the last remnants of class were rooted out, might evolve into a system 
granting a larger amount of freedom ? 

Was Russia’s quiescence in foreign affairs, particularly in face of 
the provocation from Japan, to be regarded also as an interim phase? 
The system of defensive alliances latterly entered into showed greater 
activity in the foreign sphere. 


Mr. Morrison replied that the Communist “ cell ” was the nucleus 
of Communist influence in every factory, trade union, and cooperative 
organisation, and its members constituted the leadership in every 
organ. The same method was followed by the Communists in Great 
Britain inside the trade union branches, but it was only certainly 
effective in a country where there were no other political parties to 
counteract it. 

The soviet organisation had brought a very large number of people 
into the activities of public administration. More people took part 
in the government of Moscow than in the government of London, 
not merely as electors but actually on committees. But the dictator- 
ship declared that Russia was surrounded by a ring of capitalist 
States, and so long as that remained the iron discipline of the proletarian 
dictatorship must remain. Even when that ring of States was no 
longer capitalist, possibly another reason would be found for maintain- 
ing the dictatorship, because no dictatorship would readily give up 
power of its own free will. 

Russia was trying to make friendly arrangements with all countries 
and was impartial in its efforts. It had been very patient with Japan ; 
there was a rapprochement with France and an agreement with Italy ; 
at a time when Hitler was torturing Communists in Germany a trade 
agreement was made between Germany and Russia. The development 
of this policy of friendliness convinced him that the idea of the world 
revolution had lost its force and that, while Russia would still stir 
up political trouble in other countries, she would not do so to the extent 
of endangering peaceful relations. 


A MEMBER said he had visited Russia in 1931, 1932 and 1933, 
and had been struck on his last visit, going into Russia from Warsaw, 
by the fact that the people there looked happier than they did in 
Poland. A comparison of the conditions in 1931 and 1933 showed that 
in the interval there had undoubtedly been an advance in the cities 
in everything except food and general keying up of life. Appointments 
had been punctually kept in a way that had not previously been 
usual. He had not seen anybody in Moscow without boots or shoes. 
At Kharkov and Rostock he had observed considerable advance in 
machine production. The farms were a different problem, though this 
year’s harvest was a great deal better than that of 1931 or 1932. 
The writer was the best paid man in Russia, as there was a system 
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by which large royalties were received after the sale of eight thousand 
copies. 


A MEMBER said that under the Tsarist régime everybody knew 
how dreadful Russia was because people told the truth; now they 
dared not tell the truth. Marx’s Das Kapital was freely printed under 
the old régime and no objection was made to the publication of articles 
by Lenin. She had not been back to Russia since 1918, but in the old 
days people did not die of hunger although there were occasional 
famines. 


Mr. Morrison said that a lot of people had come back from Russia 
and spoken of what they had seen and he, at any rate, had said exactly 
what he thought about conditions there. He was himself a strong 
anti-Communist but he had tried to gain as accurate an impression 
as he could. He could not accept the statement that the writings of 
Marx and Lenin had been freely circulated in Tsarist Russia, because 
there were many cases of people having been persecuted merely for 
being in possession of them. There was no freedom for Socialist thought 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. 











THE PREMIERS’ PLAN IN AUSTRALIA: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT! 


By ProFEssor DouGLas CoPpLAND 


Owinc to the early fall in wool, wheat and metal prices and 
the sudden cessation of overseas borrowing, Australia experienced 
the first effects of economic depression at the beginning of 1930. 
There was a sudden fall in income from overseas, a contraction 
of expenditure on public works, a heavy reduction in farmers’ 
spending power with a consequent increase in unemployment in 
secondary industries, a decline in the value of stock exchange 
securities, and a rapidly growing budget deficit. These develop- 
ments became quite familiar in all countries in later stages of the 
world depression, and they were then accepted as a matter of 
course. But in Australia they were frequently looked upon as 
the inevitable outcome of unsound financial and economic policy, 
and this view was strengthened by criticism from abroad. Per- 
haps this was in the best interests of Australia, though at first the 
situation was very disturbing. Throughout 1930 the forces of 
deflation the world over gathered strength, and the task of adjust- 
ing the economy of Australia to a rapidly deteriorating world 
situation became more and more severe. There was a conflict of 
opinion in Australia as to the policy that should be pursued. 
On the one hand were the strong political forces that favoured 
inflation and strenuously combatted proposals for retrenchment. 
On the other hand, the more conservatively inclined urged upon 
governments and wage-fixing authorities the traditional policy 
of reducing what may be called adjustable expenditure, that is, 
salaries, wages and all costs other than fixed charges. In the 
circumstances, neither school of thought had a satisfactory 
solution of the grave difficulties that beset the nation. 

There was a deep-rooted conviction in many quarters in 
Australia that real costs were too high, and that government 


1 Address delivered at Chatham House on December 5th, 1933, Sir Hugo 
Hirst in the Chair. 
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expenditure was on too extravagant a scale. To have attempted 
to reduce these costs by inflation in a world that was deflating would 
have quickly sapped confidence in the currency and the financial 
structure. Thus the inflationists would have been defeated even 
if their solution were theoretically sound. Though more familiar, 
the proposals of the deflationists were quite inadequate. The 
adjustment was too great for the partial action vaguely recom- 
mended by this school. Both political and economic obstacles 
were fatal to their views. An all-round reduction of costs on a 
grand scale required the correct political setting, while any action 
that left fixed costs a greater relative burden than ever was 
clearly inappropriate. 

It was in this situation that economists urged the middle course 
that was embodied later in banking policy, in the so-called 
“ Premiers’ Plan,” and in currency and exchange management. 
There were differences in views among the economists, largely 
differences of emphasis, but in discussions that took place among 
them during the whole of 1930 these differences were reconciled. 
When economists were called on to give advice, as they were 
finally in April 1931 in company with the under-treasurers of five 
of the States, they were able quickly to produce a plan that 
commanded general public support. At that time, however, the 
Commonwealth Government’s inflationary proposals had been the 
subject of a short political campaign by the Treasurer, and the 
electorate was unsympathetic. The Commonwealth Bank had 
also given notice to the Chairman of the Loan Council that it 
would not continue to finance governments beyond commitments 
agreed to on April 2nd, 1931. Faced with the prospect of a stop- 
page of payments, the Commonwealth Government had shortly 
to make a vital decision on budget policy. The public was 
nervous and was ready to accept a policy that offered some hope 
of promoting recovery, even though it was in some respects an 
unorthodox policy. 

The economic problem in brief was to adjust the economy of 
the country to a loss of national income that had fallen with 
special severity on some sections of the people, and was gradually 
causing distress to all. Primary producers were most severely 
affected because their incomes were exposed to the full blast of 
the fall in export prices. By the beginning of 1931 the fall had 
reached 50 per cent. on the 1928 level, and it was even more severe 
in the great pastoral industry. The sudden cessation of long- 
term borrowing abroad had caused a great contraction of public 
works with increasing unemployment. From both these causes 
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of direct loss of national income, indirect losses to secondary 
production were mounting up with consequent increase in unem- 
ployment. At the same time the profits of industry as a whole 
were languishing. Thus three types of income had suffered; 
income from export production, income from public works 
employment and income from profits. To this was being added 
a fourth class; income from industrial production that was 
suffering from the reduced demand of primary producers and 
governments in respect of their loan expenditure. Meanwhile 
the Commonwealth Government in its zeal to reduce imports had 
greatly increased the tariff and was using up the gold and overseas 
exchange reserves of the banks to meet national obligations. 
The exchange rate, though moving more and more away from 
parity with sterling, was throughout 1930 pegged below the level 
of the ‘“‘ black ” market. Hence the farmer was denied the relief 
that would have come from higher local prices in a more depre- 
ciated currency, while the goods and services that made up his 
costs were protected by higher tariffs, a somewhat rigid wage 
structure and fixed interest and rent charges. 

The economists argued that the loss of income should be shared 
by all classes as far as this was practicable, that the fall in prices 
of exports was so severe that some exchange depreciation was 
necessary, that fixed charges had to be adjusted, and that a fall 
in the standard of living as a whole was inevitable. They hoped 
to reduce the magnitude of the monetary adjustment required. 
They urged that a depreciation of the currency in terms of sterling 
would ease the process of adjustment, because it would be a quick 
and effective method of distributing some of the disproportionate 
loss of income that had fallen on the primary producers. There 
was much controversy on this issue, but owing to the declining 
value of exports, the impossibility of getting more long or short 
terms loans abroad, and the flight of capital arising from the 
political uncertainties of the time, the exchange problem solved 
itself for the time being. During January 1931 the Australian 
pound moved rapidly from the carded rate of 94 per cent. premium 
on sterling to 30 per cent. premium. Later, when sterling left 
gold, there was further relief from the worst evils of the world 
deflation of 1932. With slight oscillations in 1931 and 1932 the 
export price index in Australian currency remained approximately 
stable at about 55 per cent. of the 1928 level. At the end of 1932 
the severe reverse in the United States caused a further down- 
ward move, but up to that time the depreciation of the currency 
had staved off some of the most serious effects of the world fall in 
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prices of food-stuffs and raw materials. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that the chart of Australian export prices shows much 
the most pronounced fall in both gold and sterling prices during 
1929 and 1930. There was no serious depreciation of Australian 
currency until the beginning of 1931; yet by that time the fall 
had been 50 per cent. in sterling. The less rapid fall that followed 
the depreciation of the currency was merely a continuation of this 
movement in the outside world, and not a reaction from the depre- 
ciation of the currency. 

Though this depreciation of the currency is not formally a 
part of the Premiers’ Plan it must be counted as an integral part 
of what may be called the Australian plan. Up to the present it 
has been a vital part of Australian banking policy, and the rate 
of exchange is now controlled by the Commonwealth Bank, which 
buys and sells London funds from the trading banks at rates fixed 
bythebank. This arrangement came into force early in December 
1931 when the bank fixed the rate at 20 per cent. depreciation on 
sterling. There has been no alteration in the sterling rate since 
that time. Thus we have had a stable relation with sterling which 
itself has been fluctuating. There can be little doubt that the 
depreciation of the currency has had beneficial effects in trans- 
ferring some of the losses of income from export producers to the 
community as a whole. Its effect on the general price level will 
be discussed later. 

Shortly after the fall of the Australian pound the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court in January 1931 gave its decision in the 
basic wage case. It had conducted an inquiry into the economic 
changes caused by the crisis. Evidence was called from both 
parties to industry and from economists. The Court was greatly 
influenced by the unmistakable signs of the fall in national 
income, and it ordered a reduction of ro per cent. in the real wage. 
Under the system of wage adjustments that had been built up after 
the War, the basic wage fixed by the Court was subject to quarterly 
adjustments according to changes in the cost of living as measured 
by the Commonwealth statistician. During 1930 the wage had 
been falling steadily, but the special reduction ordered by the Court 
was a cut in the real wage. By the first quarter of 1931 the basic 
wage was down 20 per cent. on the 1928 standard, and at the end 
of 1932 the reduction was nearly 30 per cent. Except for the 
Industrial Court in South Australia, where the depression had 
been very severe, the courts in the other States—namely, New 
South Wales, Queensland and Western Australia—were slow to 
follow the Commonwealth example. In 1932, however, a change 
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of government in New South Wales brought about a speedy 
reduction of the basic wage and at the end of 1932 it was 26 per 
cent. below the 1928 standard. For Victoria and Tasmania 
there are wages boards that tend to follow the Commonwealth 
Court. 

From this brief statement of wage policy during the crisis it 
will be observed that the wage structure of Australia was elastic. 
Indeed, it was the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration that first drew official attention to the gravity of 
the crisis. The Commonwealth Government of the day sought 
to delay the decision of the Court. This is of more than passing 
interest. The Government had been returned to power on an 
express mandate to maintain the Court, and many had interpreted 
this mandate as affording protection to the ruling rate of wages 
and standard of living. But the Court knew no politics, and its 
example in reducing wages in February 1931 had important 
consequences beyond the effects upon wages generally and the 
costs of industry. 

While these adjustments in exchange and wages were in pro- 
gress the budget situation was getting steadily more serious. 
The governments were divided on policy. The Commonwealth 
Government and New South Wales were rigidly opposed to 
deflation and heavy retrenchment in expenditure, involving cuts 
in salaries and social services. The Loan Council became the 
centre of the picture because loans from the banks to finance 
deficits and loan works could not be obtained without the sanction 
of the Council. I should add that the Council was established 
under a financial agreement made among the seven governments in 
1927. Frequent discussions between the Council and the Common- 
wealth Bank had not brought any prospects of a settlement. 
Though agreeing to balance budgets at the time of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s visit in August 1930 the governments had made little 
progress in this direction up to April 1931. In partial extenuation 
of this unsatisfactory position, I should explain that the pro- 
gressive fall in prices and income had brought unexpectedly heavy 
declines in revenues. Each time the Treasury officers estimated 
the deficits they had to increase the figures. The Commonwealth 
Bank had up to April 2nd, 1931, extended to governments no 
less than {51-5 million for meeting deficits and financing loan pro- 
grammes. So serious did the position appear to the Bank that, 
as already mentioned, the Chairman, Sir Robert Gibson, wrote 
on April 2nd, 1931, to the Chairman of the Loan Council intimating 
that no further extensions of credit could be made available to 
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governments. It was in this situation that the Loan Council 
once more decided to appoint a sub-committee of its members to 
report on the budget position. The committee had power to call 
to its assistance economists and under-treasurers. It did so, 
and a Committee of four economists and five under-treasurers 
met early in May. It was this Committee that enunciated the 
plan that afterwards became known as the Premiers’ Plan. 

The Committee found prospective deficits amounting to 
£39 million for the year 1931-32. It rejected inflation as a method 
of meeting the position, and settled down to a consideration of 
the methods available for reducing the deficits to a “ manageable ” 
amount. At the time of its meeting the Commonwealth basic 
wage had fallen 20 per cent. on the 1928 level. It took this figure 
as the basis of its proposed economies. Hence the decision of the 
Arbitration Court became the standard by which governmental 
expenditure was to be judged. It was an acceptable standard 
because it had already been applied over a large field of incomes. 
But there was a difficulty in its application. It could be applied 
only to “ adjustable expenditure ” which the Committee defined 
as being all expenditure other than interest, exchange on overseas 
interest, and expenditure on unemployment. Without going into 
fine details I may state the position roughly as follows. For 
1929 interest and sinking fund on the national debt amounted to 
£63 million and all adjustable expenditure to approximately 
£120 million. Savings of {11 million had been made in the 
latter, leaving additional savings of £13 million towards a budget 
deficit of {39 million. But the standard of 20 per cent. was to 
be applied especially to wages, salaries and pensions. Where 
additional reductions such as retrenchment in departments were 
possible, further economies should be made. The Committee 
then explored the possibilities of increased taxation and found 
that {10 million could be obtained from what it considered 
reasonable increases. This left a deficit of £16 million, which 
was regarded as too high. 

Attention was then turned to the burden of fixed interest, and 
a conversion of the internal debt reducing interest by 15 per cent. 
was suggested. At that time there was a tax of 7} per cent. on 
income from property imposed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as a means of securing a contribution from fixed incomes. 
In these circumstances, a further reduction of 15 per cent. was 
considered sufficient. The Committee was at pains to explain 
why it suggested this unorthodox plan. The debt was not con- 
vertible at the option of the Government and technically the 
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proposed plan was a breach of contract. The Committee urged 
that this was preferable to inflation or a stoppage of payments. 
The recommendation was consistent with the economists’ view 
that the loss of income should be spread, and that fixed charges 
were a barrier to recovery. It caused some controversy, but 
when the Committee’s report had been studied there was general 
agreement that some heroic measure was necessary in the circum- 
stances. Though outside the budget problem proper, private 
interest and rents were suggested by the Committee as costs 
that should be similarly treated. 

For the remaining deficit of £13 million the Committee recom- 
mended finance from borrowing. The report was adopted as a 
basis of a plan by the Loan Council and remitted to a Premiers’ 
Conference which finally agreed upon the Premiers’ Plan. Briefly 
this Plan embraced a conversion of the internal debt of {£556 
million from 5} per cent. to less than 4 per cent., a reduction in 
expenditure on the lines suggested by the Committee, an increase 
in taxation but not to the extent urged by the Committee, and a 
reduction of 224 per cent. in private interest and rent. The 
legislation was passed by the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments and by the end of August the conversion loan had been 
successfully floated. Only 3 per cent. remained unconverted, 
and this was for the most part compulsorily converted later. The 
other measures were passed largely according to plan, though there 
were differences in details. The results on the budgets were on 
the whole satisfactory, though not up to the improved figures 
mentioned by the Committee. The year ended with combined 
deficits of £18 million instead of £13 million as originally desired. 
In part this result was caused by the further fall in export prices, 
and the general depressing effects of the world crisis. At a subse- 
quent conference in July 1932 further steps were taken to reduce 
deficits, with the result that in 1932-33 they were brought down 
to less than £9 million for the States against sinking fund pay- 
ments of more than £7 million. But the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment had a surplus of £3:5 million. I should add that this 
surplus was obtained after a reduction of taxation and a special 
increase in expenditure amounting in all to £3-25 million. 

In face of growing difficulties in other countries this must be 
regarded as no mean achievement. Internally the economic 
situation responded favourably to the operation of the Plan. 
Government bonds rose steadily and within eighteen months after 
the Plan was put into operation the 4 per cent. stocks were at par. 
To-day they give a return of less than 3? per cent., and a loan of 
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£5 million placed on the local market at 3? per cent. in May last 
(1933) attracted subscriptions of £8-3 million. Later in November 
a second public loan of £10 million at 3} per cent. was issued at a 
price of 99. It was over-subscribed in two days. Stock exchange 
securities rapidly rose in value, going up from about 55 to 85 in 
twelve months (base 1925 = 100). Unemployment though still 
high commenced to fall early in 1932, Australian bonds in London 
recovered and in November 1932 a satisfactory conversion opera- 
tion was carried out. Finally, export production was increased 
partly as a result of good seasons and partly as a result of the 
working of the Plan. 

Whilst the Premiers’ Plan, narrowly interpreted, is confined 
to the proposals for balancing the budget and to the reductions in 
public and private interest and rents, the wider interpretation of 
the Plan would take account of the setting in which the budget 
reforms were suggested. As already indicated, the suggestions 
made by the Australian economists were designed to minimise 
the monetary adjustment required, and to make the adjustment 
as quickly as possible by spreading the loss of national income. 
It is easy in pure theory to justify both points of view. Deflation 
has no merits if the necessary economic adjustments can be made 
with a relatively stable price level. The economists therefore 
argued that internal stability of the price level at the risk of 
external depreciation of the currency was the desired goal of 
monetary policy. With regard to the spread of the loss of 
income, this would achieve the double purpose of rectifying some 
of the disequilibrium in the price structure, and of restoring income 
and demand to the sections of the community most severely hit 
by the first impact of the crisis. The higher exchange rate, the 
reduction in wages, the cutting of interest and rents, and economies 
in public expenditure were all designed to achieve this objective. 
But apart from currency depreciation, all the measures suggested 
had at first a deflationary influence. This was certainly not in 
keeping with the arguments advanced by the economists; conse- 
quently we must consider another phase of the general plan. 

Up to May 1931, the banks had furnished large credits to the 
governments for deficits and loan works. The Plan recognised 
that this method of finance should continue on a gradually 
declining scale. At first it was the growth of the credits for exter- 
nal obligations that caused most concern. At one time these 
external credits, including British treasury bills, amounted to 
£38 million. With the use of Australian gold and foreign exchange 
reserves, the external floating debt, now £32 million, is in the 
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hands of the Commonwealth Bank, except for less than £4 million 
held by a British joint stock bank. The existence of such a large 
amount of Australian Government securities maturing abroad has 
to some extent frozen the assets of the Commonwealth Bank, but 
as the external position of Australia improves, these credits will 
become more liquid. Internally the floating debt expanded 
rapidly from £20 million at June 30th, 1931, to its maximum of 
£51 million at September 30th, 1932.1 This rapid growth of the 
internal floating debt caused some misgivings among bankers, 
but it is really in strict keeping with the general plan of recovery. 
Much of this debt was made possible by the expansion of central 
bank credit through the Commonwealth Bank, and it had bene- 
ficial effects in counteracting deflationary influences embodied in 
other aspects of the Plan. The increase in the floating debt 
caused an expansion of private bank deposits, an increase in the 
funds on the money market, and a reduction in rates of interest. 
To have borrowed in the open market for deposits or loan works 
would have hardened rates of interest, as was proved by the 
premature loan of November 1932. Interest rates, however, fell 
rapidly after the middle of 1930, as already indicated, and the 
treasury bills offered an avenue of investment for the banks at a 
time when the demand for advances was low. The bills now bear 
interest at 2} per cent., while the rate on bank deposits has been 
reduced to 2 per cent. for three-months deposits and 3 per cent. 
for two-year deposits. Now that these low rates of interest have 
been established, it is possible for the necessary funds for loan works 
to be raised on the open market. Budget deficits, in so far as 
they occur, will still be financed from treasury bills, and if the 
market has a surplus of funds they will be used to fund part of 
the floating debt. Thus half the proceeds of the recent {10 million 
loan is to be used for funding. 

The growth of the floating debt must therefore be looked upon 
as one of the aids to recovery, and not as a menace to sound 
finance. Indeed, one might say that this was merely another of 
the unorthodox elements in the general plan put into operation 
by Australia. There were those who argued that the existence 
of a budget deficit financed by treasury bills would result in 
inflation. This was not the case, for two reasons: first, the 
deficits were under control; and secondly, the reductions in prices 
and incomes were deflationary in their effects and had to be 
counteracted by expansion of credit. The banking policy of 


1 It fluctuated round that level to March 1933, but has fallen since to 
£48 million. 
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Australia was sound in the crisis mainly because it was less 
orthodox than that which so-called sound financiers would readily 
pursue. Indeed, it is not unreasonable to say that the success of 
the Australian plan lay in its neat balance of orthodox and 
unorthodox measures. The deflationary elements created confi- 
dence in the capacity of the governments to make the necessary 
adjustments. The inflationary elements prevented these defla- 
tionary forces from causing further slackening of enterprise, 
and laid the foundations for financial recovery, which always 
precedes economic recovery. Between these two sets of forces, 
the Australian monetary unit, for a period of eighteen months, 
maintained relative stability of internal purchasing power at a 
time when most other currencies were rapidly appreciating. It was 
not until November 1932 that wholesale prices moved down from 
the stable level of the preceding eighteen months, This decline 
was a reflection of the gathering storm in the United States, which 
caused an all-round world-wide fall in prices. It could have been 
checked by a slight further depreciation of the Australian pound 
in terms of sterling. Actually prices declined by roughly 7 per 
cent. in a period of six months. Even with this decline, however, 
the Australian monetary unit preserved a more stable internal 
spending power than the monetary units of most countries. 
Since March wholesale prices have recovered to the level of 
September 1932. It is worth while noticing that the fall in whole- 
sale prices, which took place in 1929 and 1930, was accompanied 
by an even greater fall in retail prices. This is further evidence 
of the flexibility of the economic structure. I do not propose to 
enter into an explanation of the reasons for this flexibility—I 
merely remind you that it was a most important source of strength 
to Australia in making an adjustment to arapidly declining national 
income. Perhaps it is fair to add that few people in Australia 
expected the structure to be so flexible. Critics abroad, who 
feared inflexibility, were therefore not alone in their fears. 

Efforts to restore internal balance in an economic structure 
must have beneficial effects upon the external position. Often 
it is argued that attention should be focussed upon the external 
situation, and that every effort should be made to adjust the 
balance of payments so that external debt payments can be met. 
One might say that this is a creditor’s point of view. He looks 
with disfavour upon currency depreciation and upon internal 
measures that smack of inflation, and there were, of course, many 
critics abroad who regarded the depreciation of the Australian 
pound as an unhealthy sign. I believe this to be a profound 
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mistake, and that creditor countries generally could assist their 
debtors by a more sympathetic view of such internal measures. 
Australia’s main mistake was that she did not depreciate her 
currency sooner and tackle her budget problem earlier. It must 
be remembered, however, that she came into the crisis early, and 
her record of direct cost adjustment compares very favourably 
with: that of most other countries, even creditor countries. In 
the light of experience it must also be considered that her internal 
measures had a beneficial effect upon her external position, despite 
the continued decline of external prices for a time after her internal 
adjustments were made. Export production was expanded by 
more than 25 per cent. in the year 1931-32 and 30 per cent. in 
1932-33 compared with the three pre-crisis years. Good seasons 
played their part in this expansion, but so did internal effort and 
internal policy. Despite the expansion of volume, the sterling 
value of exports in 1932-33 was only £83-3 million, compared with 
£140 million before the depression. This is a realistic illustration 
of the devastating effects on Australia of the fall in export prices. 
Imports were reduced from over {140 million to £44 million in the 
year 1931-32 and £56-6 million in 1932-33. Import prices have 
fallen, but not to the extent of the fall in export prices. The 
result of these adjustments in the external position was to give 
to Australia in the year 1931-32 a surplus of approximately 
£8 million sterling, after meeting all external obligations. 

Since May there has been a recovery in export prices, especially 
in wool prices, and the balance of payments is now even more 
favourable. The reactions of higher export prices on the internal 
economy will be favourable to budgets and to the volume of 
employment. But the Commonwealth budget yielded a sub- 
stantial surplus in 1932-33 before any benefits had accrued from 
the rise in export prices. The Commonwealth Treasurer there- 
fore appears to be on solid ground in his recent budget which 
remits taxation of {7-5 million, and restores expenditure to the 
extent of {1-7 million. Estimated State budget deficits according 
to the arrangements made by the Loan Council in June will be 
£8-5 million for 1933-34. But sinking fund payments now amount 
to £8 million, and the State budgets will benefit from the moderate 
recovery of economic activity now in progress. They will also 
obtain relief from the conversion operations of external sterling 
loans that are now “callable.” Already savings of {1-3 million 
sterling have been made by these conversions and 5 per cent. and 
54 per cent. loans amounting to £39 million are still available for 
conversion. The improvement in Australian credit is a reflection 
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of the solid advance the country has made towards recovery. 
It can be confidently claimed that the basis of this recovery was 
laid in the Premiers’ Plan, and in the monetary policy pursued by 
Australia since early in 1931. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Str Hat CoLesBatcu spoke of the value of Professor Copland’s 
work. As a member of the Senate of the Australian Parliament he 
knew how the political difficulties had been made lighter than they 
would otherwise have been by Professor Copland’s high standing in 
all sections of the community. 

He drew attention to the fact that the Premiers’ Plan had benefited 
the Australian Commonwealth as a whole rather than the States, and 
the Commonwealth with its unlimited powers of taxation and relatively 
small obligations to the people had never, until the three years of this 
special depression, experienced the slightest difficulty in accumulating 
substantial surpluses. The States, on the other hand, were charged 
with all the important services on which the well-being of the people 
depended—police, education, public health, local government, transport, 
water supply, land development and unemployment relief—and they 
had not been able to balance their budgets. Nor were they likely 
to be able to do so for some time tocome. The relief experienced by the 
Commonwealth from the reduction of interest on internal loans did not 
benefit the States, because their loans were mainly outside Australia, 
and to some extent it prejudiced them by reducing the taxable capacity 
of the people. The most important item of increased taxation, the 
sales tax, was an addition to Commonwealth, not to State, revenue. 
And the suspension of Commonwealth obligations to the Imperial 
Government in the matter of war debts was also a relief to the Common- 
wealth and not to the States. This accounted for the indignation 
throughout Australia when members of the Commonwealth Parliament 
saw fit to restore some portion of the cuts on their own salaries, a thing 
which it was entirely beyond the capacity of the States to do. 

This illustrated the need for some adjustment to secure a better 
balance between Commonwealth and State finance. The framers 
of the Australian Constitution had provided for the maintenance of 
the sovereignty of the States and had laid down rigid provisions to 
cover the first ten years of federation, expecting that after that period 
the Parliaments would themselves evolve some satisfactory method. 
This had not been done, and the result was that from rgro to the present 
day a very real difficulty had been developing. He hoped that some 
such committee as that over which Professor Copland had presided 
would take the matter in hand. Australia had not reached anything 
like the maximum of its capacity to absorb emigrants from Great 
Britain, but it could not receive them except by a development of 
the revenues of the States, the first step towards which must be the 
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provision of a better financial balance between Commonwealth and 
States. 

He pointed out the difference in the position of the wool and the 
wheat markets and suggested that if the wheat-growers had adopted 
the same attitude as the wool-growers and refused to hold back stocks 
and artificially stimulate prices, natural laws would have operated to 
bring back wheat to its own, as they had brought wool. As the price 
of wool fell it had once more become competitive against artificial 
silk and other substitutes which had supplanted it in the market when 
its price was high. One of the worst things Australia had done was to 
enter into agreement for the restriction of the export of wheat; wheat 
would not recover in price until governments ceased to try and bolster 
up the wheat industry. 


A MEMBER spoke of the part played by the banks in helping 
forward recovery. Not only did they meet the deficit by treasury 
bills and advances, but they refrained from taking advantage of 
the reduction of interest by 22} per cent. to vary their contracts 
with their depositors, continuing for nearly two years to carry rates 
as high as 5} per cent. He endorsed the previous speaker’s remarks 
as to the wisdom of the wool-growers who nobly adhered to their 
policy of meeting the market though it meant selling at a loss for three 


years. 


PROFESSOR CoPLAND quoted from paragraph 56 of the Committee’s 
Report to show that they recognised the unequal incidence of the 
Premiers’ Plan on the fortunes of the Commonwealth and the States, 
in the following words : 

“The net result of the economies in expenditure and increase of revenue 


proposed is to improve the Commonwealth position more than that of the States 
and some adjustment will be necessary.” 


The fact that there were still State deficits was in part a consequence 
of the greater burdens imposed upon the States by the Premiers’ 
Plan. In February 1934 a Constitutional Convention would meet at 
Hobart at which no doubt the States would press for adjustment of 
the financial relations between the States and the Commonwealth. 
The wool-growers had sold their wool for three years at an average 
level of 83d. a pound when the estimated cost of production was 14d. 
a pound. They had been able to do so because Australian economy was 
accustomed to periods of drought and depression, and its financial 
institutions—banks, stock firms, insurance companies, etc.—were 
prepared to carry producers at a loss for a period of years, knowing that 
if the producers were nursed through the difficult time, prosperity 
would return and financial adjustments would ultimately be made. 
In spite of the difficulties of the country the bank advances had not 
been seriously contracted. This characteristic of Australian economy 
was something upon which the rest of the world might draw with 
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profit. It was far better to sell at market prices, even if it involved 
a loss, and so clear up the situation and be ready to profit by recovery. 

It was quite true that the banks at no stage took advantage of the 
reduction in interest rates to reduce the rates on their deposits, taking 
the view that interference with bank deposits would be a blow at 
financial confidence. In common with the rest of the community, 
the banks went through their lean period in order to maintain con- 
fidence in the financial structure, and they too were reaping the reward 
of that policy. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR Huco Hirst, said he would like to state, for 
the benefit of those members in the audience who had not visited 
Australia, that Australia was not one country such as most people in 
England imagined it to be, but it consisted of six different States, 
each jealous of its privileges, each having a Governor, its Parliaments, 
its Law Courts and Arbitration Courts which, though based broadly 
on English practice, differed somewhat in each State. It must also be 
remembered that nearly two-thirds of Australia’s big population lived 
in the five cities and only one-third lived on the land. That state 
brought about the differences between primary and secondary industries; 
the latter entrenched behind a highly protective tariff, the former, 
in consequence, having to pay unreasonable prices for the implements 
required in agriculture. 

The Chairman also stated that Australia, before the crisis, had 
not been an irresponsible spendthrift as was sometimes alleged: it 
had lived right up to the hilt of its income, making no provision 
for less prosperous days. The Mission, of which he had been a member, 
had warned the Australians that if wool or wheat were to drop they 
would be in for great difficulties, but in 1928-29 they never dreamt 
that wool, wheat and metals would all drop at the same time. Professor 
Copland had shown with what courage and self-denial Australia had 
worked itself through the crisis. 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
COMPILED BY DR. H. HOLBORN 


I. History of the Movement. 
II. Programme, Organisation, and Leaders. 
III. Philosophical Background. 
IV. Constitution and Law. 
V. Economic and Social Policy. 
VI. Foreign Policy and Defence. 
VII. “Race” Policy and the Jewish Question. 
VIII. Church Matters. 
IX. Education. 
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I.—HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


BERNHARD (G.): Der Selbstmord einer Republik. 1933. Prag: 
Orbis-Verlag. 
French edition: Le suicide de l’Allemagne Républicaine. 1933. 
Paris: Rieder. 

A history of the break-down of the German republic viewed by a 
prominent German democrat, the former editor-in-chief of the Vossische 
Zeitung. Passionately but not uncritically written. 

CZECH-JOCHBERG (E.): Hitler, eine deutsche Bewegung. 1933. 
Oldenburg: Stalling. sooth edition. 

This book, by a well-known writer who is an enthusiastic follower of 
Hitler, is the most widely-sold book on the rise of National Socialism in 
Cermaiy. 

Eurt (A.): Bewaffneter Aufstand. 1933. Berlin: Eckart-Verlag. 
183 pp. Rm. 1.40. 
English translation: Communism in Germany. 1933. Berlin: 
Eckart-Verlag. 183 pp. Rm. 1.80. 
A semi-official collection of documents dealing with the ‘‘ Communist 
_ conspiracy on the eve of the national revolution.” 
GEHL (W.): Die nationalsozialistische Revolution. 1933. Breslau: 
Hirt. 152 pp. Rm. 0.65. 
An authentic text-book on the history of the N.S.D.A.P. 1914-1933. 


HEIDEN (K.): Die Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus. 1932. 
Berlin : Rowohlt. p 

—: Die Geburt des dritten Reiches. 1933. Zurich: Europa-Ver- 
lag. 270pp. 3/fs. 

The author of these two books is a republican journalist. The first is 
one of the most widely read books on the history of the National Socialist 
party. Though definitely anti-Hitler, it cannot be dismissed as merely 
polemical. The second book deals with events in Germany during the 
spring and summer of 1933, after the N.S.D.A.P. had come into power. 


Heuss (Th.): Hitler’s Weg. 1932. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche. Verlags- 
Anstalt. 168 pp. Rm. 2.80. 


A valuable and dispassionate study of Hitler’s character and of the 
dynamic power of his movement. 
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NEUMANN (S.): Die deutschen Parteien. 1932. Berlin: Junker u. 
Diinnhaupt. 139pp. Rm. 6.00. 
A systematic analysis of the German Party System, very broadminded 
and impartial. As appendix: a useful bibliography on post-War parties 
in Germany. 
PossE (H.): Die politischen Kampfbiinde Deutschlands. 1931. 
Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt. 103 pp. Rm. 3.60. 
A sociological study of the semi-military and political movements of 
post-War Germany, such as Stahlhelm, S. A., Reichsbanner. 
SCHMIDT-PAULI (E. von): Hitler’s Kampf um die Macht. 1933. 
Berlin: Stilke. 205 pp. 2ndedition. Rm. 3.50. 
Written by the present president of the German section of the ‘“‘P.E.N.” 
Club. The Hitler Cabinet in the making; influences behind the scenes. 


Il.—PROGRAMME, ORGANISATION, AND LEADERS 


BabE (W.): Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 1933. Liibeck: Coleman. 80 
pp. Rm. 1.50. 
One of the numerous biographical eulogies of Nazi leaders, written by 
their officials. 
Beck and WAGNER (editors): Hochschule der N.S.D.A.P. 1933. 
Miinchen: Lehmann. 221 pp. Rm. 4.50. 


A collection of articles on political as well as educational and philo- 
sophical subjects, written by leading Nazi writers and teachers. A useful 
general introduction to the study of National Socialism. 


BoEpPLE (E., Ed.): Adolf Hitler: Reden. 1933. Miinchen: 
Deutscher Volksverlag. Rm. 2.35. 

Collected speeches of the Leader. 

FEDER (G.): Das Programm der N.S.D.A.P. und seine weltanschau- 
lichen Grundgedanken. 1932. Miinchen: Eher. 62 pp. Rm. 
0.50. 

The official, authorised programme of the Party. ‘There is an English 
translation issued by the same publishers. 

GOEBBELS (J.): Revolution der Deutschen. 1933. Oldenburg : 
Stalling. 103 pp. Rm. 1.50. 

A significant selection of speeches of the Reich Minister for Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda, the greatest orator among National Socialists after 
Hitler. 

Hart (F. Th.) : Alfred Rosenberg und sein Werk. 1933. Miinchen: 
Lehmann. 96pp. Rm. 2.40. 

A biographical sketch of the director of the party office for foreign 
affairs, who is simultaneously editor in chief of the Vélkische Beobachter. 

HapAmovsky (E.) : Propaganda und nationale Macht. 1933. Olden- 
burg: Stalling. 152 pp. Rm. 4.80. 

The author is the head of the political organisation controlling the 
German Broadcasting stations. He demands the suppression of public 
opinion in the interest of the national government and details the technical 
means. 

HITLER (A.): Mein Kampf. 1933. Miinchen: Eher. 2 vols. 
xxvl + 781 pp. Rm. 2.80. 

English translation: My Struggle. 1933. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 285 pp. 18s. 

Biography, philosophy, and programme of the Leader. First published 
in 1926. The English and American translations are abridged and not 
always correct. 

LEERS (J. von): Hitler. 1933. Leipzig: Kittler. 136 pp. Rm. 2. 


The figure of the German leader as seen by his enthusiastic young 
followers. 
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REICHSTAGUNG IN NURNBERG 1933. 1933. Berlin: Hobbing. 111 pp. 
Rm. 2. 
The minutes of the first party meeting after the revolution. Hitler’s 
speeches about the policy of the future. 
RoEHM (E.) : Die Geschichte eines Hochverraters. 1933. Miinchen: 
Eher. 367 pp. Rm. 4.50. 


The “ Chief of Staff’’ of the Brown Army writes memories of his 
SDA and political career. Significant for the soldierly character of the 
AP, 


SOMMERFELDT (M. H.): Hermann Goring. 1933. Berlin: Mittler. 
76 pp. Rm.1.50. 


A panegyric on the life of the present Prime Minister of Prussia and 
Reich Minister of Air by his official journalist. 


III.—PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 


BENN (G.): Der neue Staat und die Intellektuellen. 1933. Stutt- 
gart: Dt. Verlags-Anstalt. 164 pp. Rm. 2.50. 

Benn is a well-known novelist and represents the modern “ philosophy 
of life.” Recently he was made member of the ‘“‘ Academy of Poetry.” 
This is a passionate denouncement of anti-Hitler intellectuals and an 
appeal for the new government. 

DarrE (W.): Neuadel aus Blut und Boden. 1930. Miinchen: 
Lehmann. 231 pp. Rm. 2.80. 

By the present Reich Minister for Agriculture. A new policy of agri- 
culture on the basis of the philosophy of race and soil. 

De Man (H.): Sozialismus und Nationalfaschismus. 1931. Potsdam: 
Protte. 61 pp. 

The National Socialist movement reviewed by a noted socialist and 
sociologist. 

FREYER (H.): Herrschaft und Planung. 1933. Hamburg: Han- 
seatische Verlags-Anstalt. 39 pp. Rm. 1.50. 

Politics in our ‘“‘ machine-age,’’ viewed by a modern conservative 
scholar who is not an orthodox Nazi. 

HIELSCHER (F.): Das Reich. 1931. Berlin: Verlag das Reich. 
380 pp. Rm. 12. 

A young conservative expounds a mystical philosophy of the ‘‘ New 
Reich.” 

JUNGER (E.): Der Arbeiter. 1932. Hamburg: Hanseatische Ver- 
lags-Anstalt. 300 pp. Rm. 4.80. 

The author is one of the most famous philosophical minds of the move- 
ment and an exponent of the new German “ philosophy of life.” This 
book gives a vision of the ideal German citizen, the soldiers and workers. 

Krieck (E.): Der Staat des deutschen Menschen. 1933. Berlin: 
Junker u. Diinnhaupt. 63 pp. Rm. 1.80. 

By a prominent representative of the academic circles supporting the 
movement. 

MOELLER VAN DEN Bruck (A.) : Das Dritte Reich. 1931. Hamburg : 
Hanseatische Verlag. 322 pp. Rm. 5.80. 

After Spengler’s Preussentum the most influential book on modern 
German nationalism. The author was the originator of the mystical 
term Drittes Reich, and advocated the fight against the German party 
system from a moderate conservative point of view. 


REVENTLOw (Graf E.) : Nationaler Sozialismus im neuen Deutschland. 
1932. Berlin: Verlag f. Zeitgeschichte. 111 pp. Am. 2.40. 


By one of the leading members of the pre-War ‘‘ Pan-German League,”’ 
now a representative of Socialist tendencies in the N.S.D.A.P. 
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RosENBERG (A.): Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts. 1932. Miin- 
chen: Hoheneichen-Verlag. 693 pp. Rm. 13.50. 
Next to Hitler’s Mein Kampf the leading book on National Socialist 
philosophy. 
SrEBuURG (F.): Es werde Deutschland! 1933. Frankfurt: Societat. 
332 pp. Rm. 6.50. 
English edition: Germany my Country. 1933. London: Cape. 
8vo. 288 pp. Ios. 6d. 
The author of Is God a Frenchman?, although not a party member, 
discusses sympathetically the outlook of the new Germany. The book is 


excellently written and probably one of the best introductions to the 
psychological background of the German revolution. 


SPENGLER (O.): Preussentum und Sozialismus. 1921. Miinchen : 
Beck. 

——: Jahre der Entscheidung. Teil I. 1933. Miinchen: Beck. 
165 pp. Rm. 3.20. 

The well-known philosopher and author of The Decline of the West has 
given, in the first pamphlet, a political programme, which had the greatest 
influence on German youth. He established a connection between the 
spirit of Prussianism and Socialism, and is the first who succeeded in 
making this combination acceptable to the German mind. 

The second pamphlet is a critical study of the German revolution. In 
many respects an indictment of the Nazi government. The German 
problem can only be solved by a strong-handed foreign policy. 


IV.—CONSTITUTION AND LAW 


Das RECHT DER NATIONALEN REVOLUTION : edited by G. Kaisenberg 

and F. Medicus. 1933. Berlin: Heymann. 
H.1: Programm der Reichsregierung und das Ermiachtigungs- 

esetz. 

: Gleichschaltung der Lander mit dem Reich. 

: Das Reichsstatthaltergesetz. 

: Die Erneuerung des Berufsbeamtentums. 

: Die Neuordnung im Schul- und Hochschulwesen. 

: Die nationale Revolution und die Reichsreform. 

: Der Behérdenangestellte im Neuen Reich. 

: Die Neuordnung des Beamtenrechts. 

Texts of recent laws passed in the Reich, with short commentaries. 
Nos. 2, 3 and 6 are specially useful for a study of the Reichsreform. 

Die Gesetze und Verordnungen der Reichsregierung mit den Durch- 
fiihrungsbestimmungen. 1933. Frankfurt: Societats-Verlag. 

HocueE (W.): Die Gesetzgebung des Kabinetts Hitler. Die Gesetze 
im Reich und in Preussen seit dem 30. Januar 1933 in systematischer 
Ordnung mit Sachverzeichnis. 1933. Berlin: Vahlen. 348 pp. 
Rm. 2.90. 

Texts of recent laws passed in Germany. 


KOELLREUTTER (O.): Grundriss der Allgemeinen Staatslehre. 1933. 
Tiibingen: Mohr. 284 pp. Rm. 9. 

The first general treatise on Staatslehre by a leading National Socialist 

professor of public law. Contains a good and not one-sided bibliography 

on German political science and the legal principles of National Socialism. 
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Nicoral (H.): Die Grundlagen der kommenden Verfassung. 1933. 
Berlin: Hobbing. 87 pp. Rm. 2.80. 


The author is the leading National Socialist official on constitutional 
matters. This study traces the outlines of the centralised State of the 
future. 
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ScumiITT (C.): Der Begriff des Politischen. 1933. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt. Rm. 1.00. 

This study, first published in 1929, was ‘‘ touched up ”’ by the newly= 
appointed member of the State-Council. It is, however, a valuable 
scholarly contribution to modern political thought, and is an important 
statement on the juridical principles of the movement. 


V.—ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY 


BERGSTRASSER (A.): Nation und Wirtschaft. 1933. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt. 48 pp. Rm. 1.50. 

An academic essay on state and economics. After the break-down of 
— Liberalism, National Socialism proposes to apply a new economic 
theory. 

BraAvuticAM (H.): Das Wirtschaftssystem des Nationalsozialismus. 
1932. Berlin: Heymann. 97 pp. Km. 3. 

An explanation of economic theories of National Socialism, perhaps the 
best source of information on their economic policy. 

Darré (H.): Das Bauerntum als Lebensquell der Nordischen Rasse. 
1933. Miinchen: Lehmann. 475 pp. tm. Io. 

By the Reich Minister of Agriculture advocating a just distribution of 
landed property in favour of small landholders. The role of the peasant in 
the building up of the new Reich and race. 

FISCHER (O. Ch.) : Nationale Weltwirtschaft? 1933. Berlin: Junker 
u. Diinnhaupt. Rm. 1.60. 

A leading Nazi banker discusses the outlines of a new trade policy and 
the means by which the world crisis can be overcome. 

KaGcEs (D.) : Reichtum und soziale Gerechtigkeit. 1932. Leipzig : 
Armanen-Verlag. 180 pp. Rm. 3.80. 

A significant attempt to balance the Capitalist and Socialist elements in 

National Socialist economic theory, by the Prime Minister of Brunswick. 
REINHARDT (F.): Die Arbeitsschlacht der Reichsregierung. 1933. 
Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt. Rm. I. 

The State Secretary of the Reich Ministry of Finances expounds the 
“ struggle against unemployment ” and the measures applied to it by the 
Nazi government. 

ReEvPKE (H.): Der Nationalsozialismus und die Wirtschaft. 1931. 
Berlin: Elsner. 68 pp. Rm. 2.50. 

The views of an industrialist, much influenced by the model of Italian 

economic policy. 


VI.—FOREIGN POLICY AND DEFENCE 


AustrIA: Das Braunbuch: Hakenkreuz gegen Oesterreich. 1933. 
Wien : Staatsdruckerei. 43 pp. 

The official Austrian account of National Socialist activities in Austria. 

BANsE (E.): Raum und Volk im Weltkriege: Gedanken itiber 
eine nationale Wehrlehre. 1932. Oldenburg: Stalling. 424 pp. 
Rm. 5.80. 

——: Wehrwissenschaft : Einfiihrung in eine neue nationale Wissen- 
schaft. 1933. Leipzig: Armanen-Verlag. 59 pp. Rm. 1.20. 

By the well-known writer on Wehrwissenschaft, who holds one of the 
military professorships created by the Hitler Government. These books 
were recently banned in Germany. 

BavER (H. W.): Wann kommt der kolonialpolitische Entscheidung ? 
1932. Kulmbach: Industrie und Verlagsdruckerei. 107 pp. 
Rm. 3.60. 
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BAuER (H. W.) : Deutsch-Ostafrika zwischen Deutschland und England. 
1933. Leipzig: Dachsel. 28 pp. 
Germany’s claims to colonial activity. 
Brecut (H.): England und das Dritte Reich. 1933. Berlin: 
Steuben Verlag. 98 pp. Rm. 1.50. 


COCHENHAUSEN (F. von): Wehrgedanke. Eine Sammlung wehr- 
politischer Aufsatze. 1933. Hamburg: MHanseatische Verlag. 
Rm. 6.50. 

This symposium, by officers and experts of the Reichswehr, deals with 
the military situation of Germany. 

Hiert (C.): Grundlagen einer deutschen Wehrpolitik. 1929. Miin- 
chen: Eher. 36 pp. Rm. 0.60. 

The author, an ex-colonel of the old German army, now Secretary of 
State for Arbeitsdienst, was the leading military expert of the N.S.D.A.P. 

MEESMANN (O.) : Die deutschen Auslandsschulden und ihre Regelung. 
1933. Oldenburg: Stalling. 91 pp. Rm. 2.75. 

The indebtedness of Germany, and the negotiations with the foreign 
creditors. 

RosENBERG (A.): Der Zukunftsweg einer deutschen Aussenpolitik. 
1927. Miinchen: Eher. 

The official Nazi programme on foreign policy before the party attained 
to power, by the well-known National Socialist expert on Foreign Affairs, a 

. Baltic-German. 

SCHECHER (L.) : Deutsches Aussenstaatsrecht. 1933. Berlin : Junker 
u. Diinnhaupt. 139 pp. Rm. 5.50. 

The first attempt to shape a National Socialist Code of International 
aw. 

WEBERSTADT (H. von): Deutschland fordert Gleichberechtigung. 
1933. Leipzig: Armanen-Verlag. 93 pp. Km. 1.80. 

A collection of official speeches about the withdrawal of Germany from 
Geneva, delivered by wireless, in favour of the plebiscite of Nov. 12th, 
1933. 

Wirsinc (G.): Deutschland in der Weltpolitik. 1933. Jena: 
Diederichs. 264pp. Rm. 3.80. 

The first general discussion of German foreign policy since Germany’s 
withdrawal from Geneva. National Socialism will adopt a new foreign 
pwd towards a new federation of Europe and will liberate the world from 

iberalism, Capitalism, and Bolshevism. 


VII.—‘‘ RACE”” POLICY AND THE JEWISH QUESTION 


Fritzscu (Th.): Handbuch der Judenfrage. 1933. Leipzig: Ham- 
mer-Verlag. 560pp. Rm. 4.50. 

By the pre-War leader of anti-Semitism. This quasi-scientific text- 
book is one of the most important sources of the anti-Semitism which 
dominates public opinion as well as political action in present-day Germany. 

GUNTHER (H. F. K.): Rassenkunde des deutschen Volkes. 1933. 
Miinchen: Lehmann. 509 pp. Km. Io. 


The leading National Socialist writer on race. He occupies the first 
University chair which was established by the National Socialist govern- 
ment for teaching Rassenkunde. 


VIII.—_CHURCH MATTERS 


Barto (K.): Theologische Existenz heute! 1933. Miinchen: 
Kaiser. I01 pp. Rm. 1.00. 
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English translation : Theological Existence To-day. Trans. R. B. 
Hoyle. 1933. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 85 pp. 

A confession of Christian faith by the leading professor of divinity. The 
first printed pamphlet of sincere opposition against the Church politics of 
the ‘‘ German Christian ”’ group. 

BERGMANN (E.): Deutschland, das Bildungsland der Menschheit. 
1933. Breslau: Hirt. Rm. 4. 
Beginning with a narrow interpretation of Fichte the author attempts 
to create the philosophical basis of a new heathenism. 


BRAUER (Th.): Der Katholik im neuen Reich. 1933. Miinchen: 
KGésel-Pustet. 80 pp. Rm. 1.60. 


The author is a leading Catholic professor of social science. An unbiassed 
discussion of the position of the Catholic Church and its adherents in the 
third Reich. 


DANNENMANN (A.) : Die Geschichte der Glaubensbewegung “‘ Deutsche 
Christen.”’ 1933. Dresden: Giinther. 83 pp. Rm. 1.50. 


An historical sketch on the ‘‘ German Christians.” 


DELEKAT (F.) : Die Kirche Jesu Christi und der Staat. 1933. Berlin: 
Furche-Verlag. 227 pp. Rm. 5.20. 
A study on Church and State from a moderate point of view, written 
by a prominent professor of educational philosophy. 


Hirscu (E.): Das kirchliche Wollen der Deutschen Christen. 1933. 
Berlin: Verlag Grevemeyer. 32 pp. Km. 0.60. 
A collection of articles on the unification of the German Protestant 
churches, published by one of the leading theologians and dedicated to the 
Reich Bishop Mueller. 


HOSSENFELDER (J.): Unser Kampf. 1933. Berlin: Verlag-Greve- 
meyer. Rm. 0.50. 


The well-known leader of the ‘‘ German Christian’”’ group has here 
collected some militant sermons as a programme for his movement. 


KittEL (G.): Die Judenfrage. 1933. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
78 pp. Rm. 1.20. 


Kittel, who occupies the chair of New Testament at Tiibingen, is not a 
member of the ‘“‘ German Christian ’’’ group. In this essay he seems to side 
with them in their fight against Jewish people and non-Aryan Christians. 


Kocu (F.) (editor) : Die neue Reichskirche und ihre Verfassung. 1933. 


Berlin. 
The preliminary constitution of the now unified Protestant Churches. 


NEUE KIRCHE IM NEUEN STAAT: Thesen und Referate der Jungre- 
formatorischen Bewegung. 1933. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 


Speeches made at a meeting of the Jungreformatorische Bewegung, a 
movement which opposed the ‘‘ German Christians ’’ during the recent 
Church elections. 2 


STARK (J.): Der Nationalismus und die katholische Kirche. 1931. 
Miinchen: Eher. 67 pp. Rm.1. 
A semi-official polemic against political Catholicism, published before 
the Nazi party came to power. 


VoLK UND KIRCHE: Die amtlichen Berichte der ersten Reichstagung 
der Deutschen Christen. 1933. Berlin: Verlag-Grevemeyer. 
Rm. 0.60. 

Speeches made at the first meeting of the “ German Christian ” move- 
ment. 
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Wirto (H.): Der Anfang der Menschheit. Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Religion, Symbolik und Schrift der atlantisch- 
nordischen Rasse. 1930. Jena: Diederichs. 632 pp. Rm. 58.0. 

A scholarly text-book on old ‘‘ Nordic ’” and German religion, the main 
source for a new German paganism. 


IX.—EDUCATION 


GiesE (G.): Staat und Erziehung. 1933. Hamburg: Hanseatische 
Verlag. 

State and Education in the eyes of a young German philosopher, the 
idealistic tradition of Hegel prevails. 

HEIDEGGER (M.): Die Selbstbehauptung der deutschen Universitit. 
1933. Breslau: Korn. 22 pp. Xm. 0.90. 

The author is one of the most prominent professors of philosophy. The 
Platonic search for truth is not incompatible with the principles of the third 

a Reich. 

Krieck (E.): Nationalpolitische Erziehung. 1933. Leipzig: Ar- 
manen-Verlag. 2nded. 186 pp. Rm. 3.60. 

The author, now Rektor of the University at Frankfurt, demands that 
German youth should be educated to be integral parts of their nation. 
A characteristic and important study on Nazi education. 

KRIECK UND KLausiNG (Ed.): Die Deutsche Hochschule : Schriften- 
reihe zur Erneuerung und kiinftigen Gestaltung des deutschen 
Hochschulwesens. 1933. Marburg: Elwert. 

Heft I. Krrieck (E.) : Die Erneuerung der Universitat. 
JAENSCH : Die Wissenschaft und die deutsch-vélkische 
Bewegung. 
MANNHARDT (J.) : Nationalismus und Universitit. 
Heft II. HENKEL: Der Begriff der Wissenschaft in Forschung und 
Lehre. 
A collection of academic speeches on the future of universities, by out- 
standing Nazi professors. 

REIN (A.): Die Idee der politischen Universitat. 1933. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt. 4o pp. Rm. 1.50. 

The third Reich intends to change the character of the university. 


After the ‘‘ theological ”’ age of medieval times and after the ‘“‘ humanistic ”’ 
age of the nineteenth century, the universities now are made to serve the 


ends of the “ political ’’ age. 
X.—FICTION 


Grim (H.): Volk ohne Raum. 1926. Miinchen: Langen. 2 vols. 
1356 pp. 

One of the most read novels, which has popularised the slogan; Ger- 
many ‘‘ a people without room,” by a famous National Socialist. 

Joust (H.): Schlageter. 1933. Miinchen: Langen u. Miiller. 135 pp. 
Rm. 3.50. 

This play, by the new director of the State Theatre in Berlin, has been 

continuously acted throughout Germany during the past year. 
SALOMON (E. von): Die Geachteten. 1930. Berlin: Rowohlt. 486 pp. 
Rm. 3.75. 
English translation: The Outlaws. Trans. I. F. D. Morrow. 1931. 
London: Cape. 8vo. 432 pp. Ios. 6d. 

The author, a soldierly figure of post-War German youth, was impli- 
cated in the murder of Rathenau. This novel, an account of his life, and 
packed with the stress of struggle and flight, is also a masterly work of 
art. 
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XI.—NON-GERMAN WORKS 


ARMSTRONG (Hamilton Fish): Hitler’s Reich. 1933. New York: 


Macmillan. 73 pp. $1. 

A short account by the editor of Foreign Affairs. 

BARTLETT (V.): Nazi Germany Explained. 1933. London: Gol- 
lancz. 288 pp. 5s. 

The famous journalist and speaker of the B.B.C. calls his book a 
“generous attempt to meet the German point of view.’’ Interestingly 
but somewhat hastily written. 

B66K (F.): An Eye-Witness in Germany. Translated from the 
Swedish by E. Sprigge and C. Napier. 1933. London: Lovat 
Dickson. 249 pp. 6s. 

A sympathetic but rather superficial report by a Swedish journalist. 

Hoover (C. B.) : Germany Enters the Third Reich. 1933. London: 
Macmillan. 243 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Probably the best explanation of the background of National Socialism 
that has so far appeared in English. A valuable analysis of the economic 
basis of the German revolution, but it pays little attention to the intellectual 
and psychological elements in National Socialism. 

Kosok (P.): Modern Germany. 1933. Chicago: University Press. 
xxl + 348 pp. 

A scholarly analysis of post-War institutions and political life in Ger- 
many. The author studied his subject in the country and had an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing the change on the eve of the third Reich. 

LENGYL (A.): Hitler. 1932. London: Routledge. 246 pp. 8s. 6d. 

A psychological study of ‘‘ the Leader,’’ which also gives a vivid 
account of the rise of National Socialism to the spring of 1932. Sym- 
pathetically but not uncritically written. 

Mowrer (E.): Germany Puts the Clock Back. 1933. London: 
Lane. 343 pp. 7s. 6d. 

- By an American journalist (Berlin correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News) of radical and republican sympathies, who has since been expelled 
frum Germany. 

Rott (E.): Spotlight on Germany. 1933. London: Faber and 
Faber. 302 pp. 7s. 6d. 

A survey of post-War Germany and of the political and social changes 
of recent years. It contains a good analysis of the Nazi movement. 

Reynotps (B.T.): Prelude to Hitler. 1933. London: Cape. 288 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

The personal experiences of an open-minded staff-officer of the British 

Army in the Rhineland. Lively impressions of an impartial soldier, who 
acquired a great deal of knowledge of German matters as well as of the 
French and German relations after the War. 

Why Nazi? 1933. London: Faber and Faber. 277 pp. 7s. 6d. 

A German seeks to explain the causes and nature of the National 
Socialist movement. 

WorLD CoMMITTEE FOR VICTIMS OF GERMAN Fascism: The Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror. 1933. London: Gollancz. 351 pp. 


5S. 
The much-discussed polemic work, published by the World Committee, 
with an introduction by Lord Marley. 
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GENERAL 


1*, THE PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By David 
Mitrany, D.Sc., Ph.D. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 176 pp. 5s.) 

Dr. MiTRANY gives his readers, ‘‘ with a few slight changes,” the 
four lectures delivered by him at Yale University on the William 
Dodge Foundation. The volume is dedicated to the memory of 
Charles P. Howland, in whose work all students and all actors in the 
international field may well find example and encouragement. It is 
a book which reveals itself as the fruit of no little learning and which 
should be read and meditated on by every student. 

The titles of the four chapters, reproducing the four lectures, give 
the reader an indication of their contents: “ International Govern- 
ment in Perspective,” “ Realities in State Equality,” ‘‘ The Communal 
Organisation of World Affairs,” ‘‘ Authority in the World of States.” 
In the first chapter the author gives a rapid sketch of the development 
of political thought, which, in his view, has “‘ brought us to the threshold 
of a genuine international unity ”—a sketch in which perhaps the 
importance of the two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 is a little 
exaggerated as a part of the main thesis of the author, that inter- 
national progress is away from the oligarchic directorate of the Great 
Powers to a more democratic but less individualistic organisation, an 
organisation based on rules of international law, without which the 
equality of States is a snare and a delusion. The second chapter, 
“ Realities in State Equality,” develops this thesis historically ; and 
here perhaps a critic may suggest that the author does not always 
do full justice to the nineteenth-century achievements of the Great 
Powers in the Concert of Europe; if in the end they failed to control 
themselves, they on more than one occasion prevented war between 
smaller Powers; the maintenance of peaceful processes in the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland and of Norway from Sweden may fairly 
be reckoned to the credit of the Concert. In the next chapter, ‘‘ The 
Communal Organisation of World Affairs,” the author makes sugges- 
tions of no little interest for a reform of the constitution of the League. 
A “scheme of gradation” of States, ‘‘ based on a standard of social 
and political development,” is contemplated. A reader may ask 
whether such a reorganisation, in these days, when the very existence 
of the League is in peril, can profitably be even discussed. Who are 
to be the Examiners who are to give alphas, betas and gammas— 
perhaps deltas—to the nations of the world? Is it not the wiser course 
to work with the tools that we have rather than to seek to provide 
ourselves with a new set? 

The last chapter, ‘‘ Authority in the World of States,” contains 
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much excellent doctrine on the subject of the enforcement of inter- 
national law. “A rule which is not binding and enforceable may be 
an ideal statement of principle—it is not a practical means of 
government.” “Every system of law has included sanctions—even 
divine law, presumably the most perfect of all.”” But we still await 
the establishment of an effective system of enforcement ; such a system, 
when it arrives, will be the result of psychological conditions which 
Dr. Mitrany’s book should help to create. But the creation will be 
a long and difficult affair. The six days must be interpreted in the 
light of the evidence of the rocks—and the stony hearts of men. 
J. FIscHER WILLIAMS. 


2*, THE LEAGUE IN OUR TIME. By Kathleen Gibberd. 1933. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. Cr. 8vo. xxiii + 237 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


For its size and purpose this is quite the best book on the League 
that has yet been written. Miss Gibberd has condensed into a few 
hours’ reading an extended study of the League’s varied activities; 
but the ordinary stiffness of a résumé is dispelled by her freshness 
of style and deftness of colouring. It will be an ideal text-book for 
those who have to explain the League to general audiences, or to intro- 
duce the subject in secondary schools. Among its chapters, there 
are an admirable and unbiassed summary of the Sino-Japanese trouble, 
an excellent review of the Disarmament situation, and sympathetic 
studies of the humanitarian work at Geneva; while the primary 
task of settling or anticipating international differences, whether 
at Geneva or at the Hague, is sketched with knowledge and under- 
standing. If any suggestion for improvement is permissible, the next 
edition might touch on the cost of the League, and how it is met. 

The book is more than a narrative. It is a stirring appeal to an 
apathetic public, and especially to the younger generation, to make the 
League effective. ‘‘ The experience of war stirred the older generation 
to construct and start the League, but they have been afraid to drive 
it.” It has a record of successes, but also of some tragic failures; 
and, unless civilisation is to be finally dissolved by another world- 
conflict, we must all fight for peace, says Miss Gibberd, as strenuously 
as we worked in war. 

The Covenant is printed as an Appendix; the illustrations are 
piquant; and half the author’s royalties are to be given to the Peace 
Movement. MESTON. 


3. PEACE AND War. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 1933. (London: 
Macmillan. La. cr. 8vo. 244 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

4*. War, UNLEss... By Sisley Huddleston. 1933. (London: 
Gollancz. Cr. 8vo. 288 pp. 5s.) 

5*. THE BULWARKS OF PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. By Heber 
L. Hart, K.C. (London: Methuen. Cr. 8vo. xxvi + 240 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


TuEsE three peace-books are in a sense complementary to each 
other. They are written by enthusiasts—a historian, a journalist 
and a jurist—who agree that the world is sick. The writers differ 
in their diagnosis, and more vigorously in their methods of treatment. 
But they are at one in holding that recovery is impossible with our 
present curative apparatus, or on the basis of the séatus guo in Europe. 

Signor Ferrero (admirably translated by Miss Pritchard) handles 
his subject with the sure touch and the wide sweep of the trained 
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historian. His dominant note is paradox. Human nature is a paradox; 
war, peace, progress, all is paradox. Up to the time of Napoleon, 
war was a delicate art; its methods were humane, and its objective 
was peace. To-day it has been brutalised into mass murder, and the 
peace which ensues must inevitably be too vengeful to endure. What 
makes it worse (and here is the first paradox) is that in modern warfare 
both sides believe they are fighting for a righteous cause; so that 
neither party can accept, save as a temporary triumph of injustice, 
any treaty which may be imposed upon it. “ War can never bring 
about a final settlement, and consequently it is doomed to prolong 
itself indefinitely.” The weakness of the Treaty of Versailles was its 
one-sided attempt to punish sin. Locarno and all the Reparations 
plans were but devices for transforming its coercive provisions into 
agreements which the defeated nations could accept as binding on 
their honour, and might thus possibly respect. 

Success has not yet attended this process; because the defeated 
nations (and Russia as well) are suffering from something other than 
the sequels of the War, from “ that fearful hiatus when absolute or 
semi-absolute monarchy no longer exists, and constitutional monarchy 
or republic has not yet come into being.’”’ Monarchy of the old type 
has fallen in Turkey, China, Russia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Greece and Spain; and the sham republics which have taken its place 
form the worst paradox of all; in Italy, the Balkans and Egypt it is 
very shaky, but the people are incapable of replacing it. From this 
gloomy survey Signor Ferrero turns to the spiritual side of the world’s 
crisis, and reaches his final paradox. 

“For the last three centuries Western civilisation has been moving back 
towards paganism, and yet at the same time it has been growing more and more 
Christian; ” 
but since the War paganism has been gaining. Christianity, by striving 
for the salvation of the individual, had demilitarised Europe and 
stifled the political spirit: the Renaissance (alias paganism) created 
a great political and military civilisation, and taught Europe to frame 
governments and make wars. Here the ordinary reader will tend to 
part company with Signor Ferrero, and he will search in vain through 
this brilliant, learned book for any constructive policy for the future. 


With Mr. Huddleston there is no paradox or finesse, but plenty 
of straight hitting from the shoulder. Europe, he feels, is meandering 
along the side of a precipice, and constantly peering over the edge. 
Everywhere is war dreaded, but also everywhere is it believed to be 
inevitable, and the material for it is steadily piling up. The peace 
treaties were bad, and the new methods of diplomacy have proved 
a failure. Security is a snare and a delusion, and guarantees are a 
will-o’-the-wisp; the League, impotent and hypocritical, “‘ touches 
nothing that it does not adjourn ”’; and a new Balance of Power is 
being established in defiance of all European experience. The author 
pours scorn both on Conferences and on Pacts; the former are cloaks 
for diplomatic incompetence and laziness, the latter have been so 
incessantly repeated that they are destroying the last vestiges of faith 
in the possibility of peace and are bringing war definitely nearer. 

Mr. Huddleston, however, does not feel that all is lost. His panacea 
is a revision of the treaties, not by the method of conference, but by a 
tribunal working quietly, unhurriedly, away from the limelight and 
the noise of propaganda. That tribunal must be the four great Western 
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Powers, with Britain and the United States in unison counting as 
one of them and assuming the leadership. The only alternative is 
ruin and the collapse of civilisation. In other words, the full title of 
the book is meant to be: 

‘War, unless the United States can come to an agreement with Britain, 
composing their own differences, and acting together on a reasonable programme, 
without any spectacular running to and fro or elaborate conferences, to help 
Europe to a sensible settlement.” 

Mr. Hart’s approach is that of the philosophic jurist, tempered 
by a recognition of existing facts and prejudices. In a series of twenty- 
one Propositions he arrives at the conclusion that neither a World-State 
nor the establishment of any common sovereignty over the Great 
Powers is practicable to-day; that International Law, even if rein- 
forced by an effective sanction, would be an inadequate basis of public 
right; and that an administrative and executive authority, supported 
by the cooperation of the Powers, is essential to the maintenance of 
peace. The machinery for that authority exists in the League of 
Nations, ‘‘ the greatest political achievement of mankind’’; but in 
its present form the League is not completely equipped for its primary 
purpose. It must be invested with an authority competent to determine 
in the last resort every dispute which may threaten a disturbance of the 
world’s peace; and in the jurist’s mind the determination of a dispute 
includes the possession of sufficient physical power to enforce a decision. 
Thus Mr. Hart is driven to the conception of a world police force 
provided—preferably by the Great Powers—for the maintenance of 
general peace and security. Save for the force engaged by it for that 
purpose, each Power would disarm completely down to the limits 
required for internal safety or the protection of special routes or 
restless borderlands. MESTON. 


6. CAN WE LimIT War? By Hoffman Nickerson. 1933. (London: 
Arrowsmith. 8vo. 256 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. NICKERSON detracts from an interesting thesis by an un- 
necessarily provocative style. He is one of those writers whom one 
longs to prove wrong, even while suspecting that he may be right. 
On his second page, for instance, he indulges in a comprehensive 
smack at a number of irrelevant matters which arouse his prejudices :— 

“To expect a permanently war-less world is no sillier than to hope for 
religion without authority, civilisation without inequality, beautiful art with- 
out culture and tradition, good manners without tedious training, society 
without conventions,” 


and so on. This, however true, is calculated to range against him all 
those elements in the modern world who will read in it an unfair 
presentation of their diverse ideals. The author’s main points are, 
however, interesting and not devoid of originality; indeed, there is 
a spice of paradox about some of them. The total abolition of war 
he dismisses at the outset as impossible, but the limitation of its 
horrors has, he says, been satisfactorily achieved in most periods of 
history. The “ mass-massacre”’ of modern war he regards as an 
effect of democracy, “ due first to that typically democratic instrument 
the universal-service conscript army, and secondly to the chief by- 
product of democracy, the fanaticising of national patriotism.”” War, 
in other words, was a more gentlemanly game when it was the sport 
of kings. (Mr. Nickerson, judging from internal evidence, is an 
American.) He is not, however, without hope that the limitations 
E2 
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practised in earlier wars may be restored. He is sceptical as to the 
future of “‘ frightfulness,” rightly pointing out that the adoption of 
this policy by Germany in the late War contributed directly to her 
defeat. The weak point in this optimistic argument lies in the 
exception which he admits to the failure of this method—‘ unless it 
proves an immediate and overwhelming success.” Having regard 
to the almost prohibitive expense of a prolonged modern war, it seems 
likely that a future aggressor will put all his trust in an immediate 
knock-out blow. There is, perhaps, more to be said for another 
ground for hopefulness which he adduces, which deserves attention 
from the very fact that it runs counter to the view most generally 
advocated with respect to disarmament. The new inventions, such 
as tanks and planes, will, he urges, assist the limitation of war by 
destroying the military value of the characteristic instrument of 
democratic wars—huge bodies of men whose enlistment involves the 
arousing of passionate enthusiasms and hatreds in the whole mass of 
each nation engaged. The industrialisation of modern war will, 
moreover, he contends, involve a reduction in the size of armies, both 
to release men for the necessary tasks of manufacture and the production 
of food-supplies, and also because the modern weapons are inordinately 
expensive. Thus, future wars will, he expects, be comparatively short 
or less destructive than before, and fought with smaller armies. 

As will be seen, the validity of Mr. Nickerson’s argument largely 
depends upon the soundness of his premise, that the frightfulness of 
modern war is a result of the democratic concept—a nation in arms. 
His opinions upon incidental questions, as well as upon the main 
issue, certainly deserve attention, and his historical survey of the 
characteristics of past wars should be carefully studied. He concludes 
with an eloquent plea for the unity of the Christian churches, which 
will be read with sympathy even by those who feel that if this, as he 
suggests, be our only real hope, it is rather utopian to build on it. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


7*. THE PREVENTION OF WaR By COLLECTIVE AcTiIon. By Lord 
Howard of Penrith. 1933. (London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. 8vo. 23 pp.) 


TuIs pamphlet reproduces and amplifies an address, delivered to 
a meeting of the Catholic Council of International Relations in London. 
It contains a forcible argument, to which additional weight is given 
by the experience of the author, for the adoption of “ some plan for 
collective action against an aggressor ”’; this, in Lord Howard’s view, 
is the only means of re-establishing a sense of security throughout the 
world, and the “only real key to the problems of reduction of 
armaments and of genuine economic recovery.” The two sanctions 
which Lord Howard favours for imposition by collective action are 
the financial boycott and the refusal to recognise any advantage 
gained by force. The only criticism on these proposals which the 
reviewer would venture is that he feels some doubt whether the 
refusal of recognition in and by itself is a weapon of serious value. 

J. FISCHER WILLIAMS. 


8*, THE CHRISTIAN AND THE NEXT War. By the Rev. E. N. Porter- 
Goff. 1933. (London: Philip Allan. Cr. 8vo. 118 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


“ PaciFIsM, like Patriotism, is not enough” is the key-note of 
this earnest and thoughtful little book. Mr. Porter-Goff gets no practical 
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comfort from the individual pacifist, or the conscientious objector, 
or the idea of a Peace Army; and he admits the failure of official 
Christianity to teach nations wisdom. He believes, of course, in the 
League of Nations, though he is not blind to its shortcomings; but he 
urges that the only sure bulwark against war is a new fellowship, to 
be achieved by prayer for others. In an Appendix there is a most 
useful list of questions for discussion by study groups in any peace 
movement. M. 


g*. Lorp RIDDELL’s INTIMATE DIARY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
AND AFTER, Ig18-1923. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 


xli + 435 pp. 18s.) 

THE historian of the future will have far more sources at his disposal 
than the historian of the present to explain how history is really 
made; and Lord Riddell’s Diaries will be among the most useful of 
them. The present volume covers the period from the end of the 
War to Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation, with a few more scattered 
entries going down to the end of 1923. It has been frankly bowdlerised 
by the omission of “numerous entries unsuitable for publication 
at the present time’; but what is left shows few if any signs of 
doctoring. As is natural in a diary, nothing is systematic or complete ; 
and many items of political importance are tucked away in the form 
of casual reminiscences in the course of conversation. 

The main value of the book lies, however, not in disclosures of 
specific information, but in its vivid sketches of the personalities of 
the principal actors. The hero of the book is, of course, Mr. Lloyd 
George. It represents him in so many moods and aspects that the 
complexity of the picture rivals the complexity of the original. It is 
impossible to quote here more than one of the innumerable character- 
istic utterances recorded by Lord Riddell—the twice-repeated ‘‘ It has 
been a wonderful time!’ with which, after nearly six years, he took 
leave of the premiership in October 1922. Grouped round the hero 
are a multitude of more or less familiar figures, all of them illuminated 
by occasional flashes of Lord Riddell’s spot-light—Bonar Law, ill 
and harassed and loyal and undecided, “a sad man’; A. J. Balfour 
“setting on very nicely but making no progress ”’ during one of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s absences from the Peace Conference; Mr. Winston 
Churchill harping in tones of varying stridency on the danger of 
Bolshevism; and Lord Riddell himself, paying tactful compliments, 
smoothing over difficulties, warning a surprisingly recalcitrant Mr. 
Lloyd George of the impossibility of not telling the Press what he was 
doing; and—more seriously—protesting against the pro-Greek policy 
which was the Premier’s ultimate downfall. It is a brilliant and varied 
gallery of distinguished portraits; and no historian of the Peace Confer- 
ence and its sequel—and above all, no biographer of Mr. Lloyd George— 
will be able to ignore it. JoHN HEATH. 


10*, CLEMENCEAU AU SOIR DE SA VIE. By General Mordacq. 2 vols. 
1933. (Paris: Plon. 12 /rs.) 

To the future biographer of Clemenceau these volumes will be a 
mine of rich material for the closing years of the Tiger’s life. It was 
a sad twilight. The fiery old man was fighting ill-health and pain 
as he had fought all his many foes: “I should be perfectly well,” 
he growled a few months before the end, “if only my doctors would 
leave me alone.” He lived in growing isolation: “it is only my 
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foreign friends who have not forgotten me.” And he was torn by the 
cruel obsession of the sabotage of the Treaty of Versailles, partly through 
German bluff, but even more through the incompetence of one French 
cabinet after another. His bitter resentment of each concession to 
Germany alienated him from all his old associates, except M. Tardieu 
in France and a handful of Englishmen—Mr. Wickham Steed, Sir 
Henry Wilson, and Mr. Kipling among them. About most of his 
old colleagues his language was unrestrained. M. Painlévé was “a 
fine intelligence without a grain of common-sense”; he and M. 
Caillaux were “the Scylla and Charybdis of France.” M. Herriot 
“lives and has always lived in the smoke of his own pipe.” But it 
was for M. Briand that his hardest words were reserved: “‘ the two 
men who have done France the greatest harm are Napoleon and 
Briand.” Mr. Lloyd George fares little better; Lord D’Abernon “is, 
if not a bochophile, at least a francophobe’’; and there is some 
lamentable snarling at “ the English and their egotism during the last 
few months of the War.” 

There are lighter interludes. Some solemn busybody asked him 
why he was going to Egypt. “ Because I must not disappoint the 
English,” he replied; ‘‘ you see, they are getting up a shoot of sphinxes 
for me at the Pyramids.”” When he bagged, not a sphinx but a couple 
of tigers at Gwalior, his joy was infantile. There is a marvellous 
prophecy of the present predicament of the United States, recorded 
by him in 1922; and the story ends with a valuable analysis of his 
life and character, as seen by a constant, almost Boswell-like friend, 
the author. The book is a patchwork of stories and letters and conversa- 
tions; but it makes its hero live. MESTON. 


11*, THE POLITICAL MADHOUSE IN AMERICA AND NEARER HOME. 
By George Bernard Shaw. 1933. (London: Constable. La. cr. 
8vo. 63 pp. 2s.) 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW felt himself in debt to America because an 
American, Henry George, had first shown him the way of salvation 
and made him a Fabian; so he went over to the States to repay the 
obligation. This he did by lecturing the Academy of Political Science 
on the enormities of the Hundredpercent. American, of their Constitu- 
tion, their financiers, and their racketeers. Incidentally he congratulated 
them on having destroyed three European monarchies and saved 
Russia, which he suggested should in itself be sufficient satisfaction 
for what Europe owes them in war debt. The lecture contains a good 
deal of sound, if not very original, economic doctrine, as well as a few 
shrewd hits at Congress and at Hollywood. But why should all this 
be published in England? Instead of the fairly obvious reason, Mr. 
Shaw furnishes a somewhat laboured Explanation, presumably because 
he cannot break away from his tradition of Prefaces. MESTON. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


12. DiE ANGLO-RusSISCHE ENTENTE, 1905-1907. By Ludwig Poltz. 
1932. (Hamburg: Published by the Author. (Agents: Gebr. 
Ravens, Winsen, Bahnhofstr. 21.) 8vo. 234 pp.) 

THE circumstances of the making of the Entente Cordiale between 
France and Great Britain have often been described by historians 
from authentic diplomatic documents. The genesis of the Anglo- 
Russian Entente, however, is less well known, although the publication 
of British Documents on the Origins of the War has placed a con- 
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siderable amount of material at the disposal of students. The book 
here reviewed is a dissertation, presumably for the doctorate, and 
based chiefly upon the British Documents. The author has made 
skilful use of thismaterial. His style is clear, he presents his arguments 
simply and lucidly and his criticisms and judgments are balanced and 
moderate. It is a good essay in “ objective ’’ history. 

Two facts emerge clearly. One is that the project of an Anglo- 
Russian Entente was inaugurated by Lord Lansdowne in 1903 at the 
urgent request of the then Government of India, which was appre- 
hensive on account of the Russian advance in Persia. The Russian 
Government demanded a high price in return for its diplomatic friend- 
ship; particularly it wanted to be permitted to monopolise Manchuria 
without any condition for the ‘Open Door” there. The collapse of 
Russia in the War with Japan, however, altered the Russian attitude ; 
besides, the conclusion of the Anglo-French Entente in 1904 had 
introduced a new factor: France was now eager to bring about an 
Anglo-Russian rapprochement, and the French Government became an 
active mediator in the affair. The result was the agreements of 1907, 
the Anglo-Russian Entente which in effect made a “ Triple Entente,”’ 
balancing the “ Triple Alliance,” which was still popularly supposed 
to be a determining factor in European politics. 

It may be that the design for an Anglo-Russian Entente which 
would have had many advantages for both parties, and indeed for all 
Europe in 1903, was a mistake on the part of England in 1907. The 
Anglo-French Entente was by itself probably sufficient to ensure good 
relations between Great Britain and Russia; the special agreements 
with Russia of 1907 became a ‘‘ commitment” for the British Govern- 
ment, which probably did not ease the diplomatic situation in the critical 
year of 1914. The whole story shows how fully Lord Grey, on becoming 
Secretary of State, adopted the policy of Lord Lansdowne, and even 
went further than his predecessor originally intended. 

Dr. Poltz has given a very readableand lucid account of his subject, 
well documented, but not at all ponderous. It has some of the grace 
and lightness combined with accurate scholarship that are usually 
looked for only in the best French dissertations. He relies perhaps 
rather too much on English sources, but this is at any rate a compliment 
to the completeness of the British official publications edited by 
Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley. R. B. Mowat. 


13. L’AFFAIRE EULENBURG ET LES ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE MONDIALE. 
By Maurice Baumont. 1933. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 282 pp. 
20 frs.) 

THE life and misfortunes of Prince Philipp Eulenburg are well 
known since the publication of Haller’s life and letters of the Prince. 
M. Baumont has set out to place Eulenburg’s career in its setting in 
contemporary history. Accordingly he uses many sources besides 
Haller’s book, and brings in a good deal of additional material. For 
instance, there is a long excursus on Holstein, which in effect amounts 
to a biography and detailed criticism of that statesman, and provides, 
indeed, the best chapter in the book. The rest of it is a well-told, 
well-referenced biography of Eulenburg. Many other characters are 
introduced—Hohenlohe, Biilow, and the rest of the Wilhelmstrasse 
gallery. The Kaiser, naturally, as the friend of Eulenburg, figures 


prominently. 
The sub-title, The Origins of the World War, is a little too ambitious ; 
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the book is not meant to be an account of the origins of the War. 
It does, however, bring out the poisonous condition of the Imperial 
court and of part of the high bureaucracy. It might be called a 
Study in Byzantinism. 

The account of the celebrated Affair of Prince Eulenburg is full and 
restrained but sufficiently informative. The case for and against 
Eulenburg is put forward with judgment and balance. M. Baumont 
does not accept the guilt of Eulenburg nor does he deny it. 

The picture of this highly strung, fin de siécle aristocrat is well 
done. The book is a good contribution to German history under the 
second William. It is written gracefully, with spirit, intelligence, and 
historical knowledge, and with impartiality. R. B. Mowat. 


14. THE Lupwics oF Bavaria. By Henry Channon. 1933. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xvi-+ 240 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is light reading, but it is genuine history and extremely 
well done. There is no bibliography, nor any mention of authorities 
except oral authorities like the celebrated Arco family. It is quite 
fascinating to read, and almost impossible to lay down once you have 
taken it up. 

Bavaria has never had justice done to it, certainly not by English 
historians, who have taken almost no notice of it except for its 
occasional entry into high foreign politics at the time of Blenheim, the 
Napoleonic wars and 1866. Its domestic history and significance is 
almost unknown. The translation of the Hohenlohe Memoirs did 
something to illuminate Bavarian domestic history in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, but not enough. For the greater 
part of the book, Mr. Channon treats this subject only in so far as it 
comes into the personalities of the Wittelsbach monarchs. There 
is, however, an account at some length of the Communist revolution 
in Munich in 1918. 

The reign of Ludwig I is told with great sympathy and a speaking 
portrait is given of this great phil-Hellenist, whose monument is the 
modern city of Munich. The story of Lola Montez and the Revolution 
of 1848 is told with understanding and artistic restraint. The 
perplexing reign and character of Ludwig II is also dealt with fully, 
except that there is no description of the Bavarian constitution. 
The cabinet and ministers are referred to, but their powers and 
functions and constitutional relations with the Crown are not described. 
The mad or half-mad period of the king is described very graphically, 
not exactly sensationally, but with a sure realism that leaves a sharp 
impression on the reader. 

In the last part of the book is a political history of the revolution of 
Kurt Eisner, and some interesting notices of Bavarian art. 

R. B. Mowat. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


15. GOLD, UNEMPLOYMENT AND CAPITALISM. By T. E. Gregory. 
1933. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xvi-+ 308 pp. 12s.) 


TuHIs volume is built up out of some eighteen articles or memoranda 
which have already seen the light during the last two or three years. 
It would not have been surprising if, in the very rapidly changing world 
which we have learned to accept, these essentially topical studies had 
acquired something of a jaded look; but they have not. To some 
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extent this may be due to the fact that, while the general picture 
changes, the fundamental problems remain the same; but in a large 
measure the credit for this must go to Professor Gregory and to him 
alone. It is not so difficult to write a book which is readable; it is a 
much harder thing to write articles which bear reprinting. And 
without exception all these articles survive the ordeal. 

The book is divided into five sections. The section headed ‘‘ Gold ” 
discusses gold movements, Great Britain and the Gold Standard from 
one aspect or another; under “ America ’”’ come two studies of the 
position of American banking; under ‘‘ Central Banking ” is an article 
on the powers of Central Banks and comments on the project for a 
Reserve Bank in Australia; a further section is devoted to “ Inter- 
national Trade,” and a final one to ‘“‘ Unemployment and Capitalism.” 

The standpoint throughout is that of a Liberal in the older British— 
and not Viennese—tradition. Professor Gregory dislikes “ reflation,” 
is sceptical of the powers of central banks, has many wise things to 
say about the balance of trade, dislikes the movement towards 
protection extremely, and is very strongly opposed to economic 
planning. Perhaps he will command more support where he is 
dealing with technical issues (and explaining, for example, that it is 
no use saying that we ought to have lent less before 1929 in order to 
have counteracted an unfavourable balance of trade, since the mere 
lending less would have been reflected in our exports) than when he 
is dealing with broader issues. 

Thus he writes about ‘‘ Planning ”— 

‘‘From the standpoint of economic theory, a planned economy is not an 
impossibility, but a tragedy: a tragedy in the sense that such an economy is 
utterly unable to fulfil the expectations of those who bring it about. It is, of 
course, possible to slaughter the middle classes and to bring the most intolerable 
pressure to bear upon the Jews or any other section of society: it is, in other 
words, very easy to inflict pain and agony and distress upon classes and indi- 
viduals, it is another matter to realise the positive end for which a Planned 
Economy is called into existence.” 2 

Let us concede Professor Gregory his difficulties—if not his 
rhetoric—about planning; surely his main task is to show that free 
enterprise has a chance of working, and this he hardly does. At the 
moment the position is that we are being ‘‘ planned ” more and more, 
and are going on being planned, and free economy is going out of the 
picture. The case for free economy—if there is one—is what Professor 
Gregory should argue if he wants to make his point. What advocates 
of planning say is that conscious and coordinated planning is to be 
preferred to the same remedy piecemeal. A. T. K. GRant. 


16. THE FEDERAL RESERVE AcT, ITs ORIGIN AND PROBLEMS. By 
J. L. Laughlin. 1933. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. 400 pp. 
18s.) 

17. TWENTY YEARS OF FEDERAL RESERVE Poticy. By S. E. Harris. 
[Harvard Economic Studies.] 2 vols. 1933. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 865 pp. 34s.) 

STUDENTs of central banking in England must often feel envious 
of the solid and well-documented works which come to us from over 
the Atlantic. Here the activities of the authorities are shrouded in 
such mystery that any attempt to interpret them must largely be the 
work of the imaginative about the imagined. So that any serious 
student would be well advised, pending the time when more elaborate 
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publications come from Threadneedle Street, to learn what he can 
from America. At least the scene is interesting, even if it is unfamiliar, 
and Professor Laughlin and Dr. Harris have produced two very helpful 
books. 

Professor Laughlin’s book falls into two parts. The first part is 
an account of the propaganda and intrigue (Professor Laughlin himself 
was in the thick of the fight) which eventually hatched the Federal 
Reserve System, and in fact is a useful source-book of American 
banking history. The method of telling this story is rather disjointed, 
but curiously effective for all that; and we have one long string of 
letters, interviews, anecdotes, proposals, document after document 
being reproduced in full. Perhaps—though this may be an unkind 
thought—the approach to the subject is a little too much that of the 
first person singular. The much shorter second part, dealing with the 
“‘ problems ”’ as opposed to the “ origin,” has many wise observations 
and a few quite unnecessarily exaggerated ones. The exaggeration 
even gets into the index, which is distinctly aggressive— 

“Cassel, G., 229-230; basic error of, 230”; or again—‘‘ Keynes, J. M., 
229-231; fantastic theorising of, 232.” 

Dr. Harris’ quiet but effective study of the Federal Reserve System 
during its twenty years of existence is a much less uneven piece of 
work. The first volume discusses the method of control at the disposal 
of the System. The author concludes— 

“‘It is by now apparent that the weapons of control available to reserve banks 
are not powerful. Penalty rates are out of the question, and the use of the Bank 
rate is impaired by the attention paid to political considerations, conflicts of 
administration, and regional difficulties. Open-market operations have not been 
so effective as reserve authorities seemed to believe that they might be: they 
have put too much faith in the open-market indebtedness doctrine, and their 
administration has been faulty. The use of moral suasion has met obstacles in 
the opposition of several of the reserve banks, in an accepted theory that member 
banks have the right to rediscount, and in a failure to keep adequately informed 
of the condition and policies of member banks. Eligibility laws and their inter- 
pretation have grown increasingly liberal, with the result that the possibility of 
controlling either the money market or the supplies of member-bank credit has 
become increasingly remote. And, finally, acceptance policy, large gold move- 
ments, a theory that disturbances caused by gold and currency movements are 
to be averted—all these have further handicapped the reserve banks.” 

However, granting all these technical difficulties, Dr. Harris feels 
that the reserve system “has nevertheless functioned remarkably 
well,” and finds comfort in the thought that “‘ the Federal Reserve 
Board and the reserve banks are manned by their present personnel 
rather than by many of their eminent critics.” This is a verdict with 
which one is disposed strongly to agree. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note how the belief in open-market operations as a vital controlling 
force at the disposal of a monetary authority is disappearing. 

The second volume describes and discusses the Federal Reserve 
system as a working institution; there is a chapter at the end which 
brings the story up to March 1933. The two volumes make a careful 
and conscientious whole, and will be an indispensable reference book 
for anyone who has to concern himself with recent American banking 
history. A. T. K. GRAnrT. 


18. THE Economic TENDENCIES OF To-pAy. By Stephen Viljoen. 
1933. (London: King. 8vo. 251 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

IT is a commonplace that the present is a time of tremendous and 

fundamental change. Dr. Viljoen has had the happy thought of trying 
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to draw a picture of this change; and accordingly he has worked 
through an immense amount of material and has brought this together 
to show what is going on. The chapter headings show how he groups 
his subjects—Population, Enterprise, Transport, Power and the 
Location of Industries, Organisation, Policy (Social and Industrial). 
The conclusions and obiter dicta which emerge are significant. The 
fall in the birth-rate will mean the increasing importance of con- 
sumption goods as compared to capital goods. ‘“‘ The naive optimism 
and objectivity of the nineteenth century has given way to an acute 
social self-consciousness.” Better communications mean greater 
economic similarity everywhere. 

“‘ For the leisured, generalised, loquacious services of the parliamentarian are 
being substituted the experience of functional agents. It is in many ways one 
of the most characteristic developments of the twentieth century.” 

The implications of these and similar observations are worked 
out in considerable detail, and the result is a very readable and highly 
enlightening book, which is to be warmly recommended for all who 
care to find out how the economic world in which they are living is 
reshaping itself. A. T. K. Grant. 


19. THE STERLING-DOLLAR-FRANC TANGLE. By Paul Einzig. 1933. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. xii-+ 207 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus, the latest of the commentaries on current finance from 
Dr. Einzig’s prolific pen, was written in the interval between the 
breakdown of the London Economic Conference and the enunciation 
of President Roosevelt’s new gold policy. 

The author dwells on the antagonism of national and international 
considerations in past and current monetary policy and points out 
that hitherto the former have proved invariably the stronger force 
in all important decisions. As we have now learnt to expect of him, 
he attributes much of the lack of an international outlook in national 
monetary policies to the example of the machinations of which, in 
his conception, France has been guilty. He dismisses as illusory the 
suggestion that British policy has, from motives of deliberate selfishness, 
maintained an artificial depreciation of sterling or has followed any 
other ideal than the maintenance of short-period stability, and ridicules 
the idea that his country has worked for the creation of a “ sterling 
bloc” by the deliberate seduction of the remaining countries in the 
“gold group.” He analyses the situation in which the fall of the dollar 
took place and stresses the psychological danger which was developing 
internally in the United States as a result of the withdrawal of foreign 
balances from New York, which was itself a consequence of a continued 
under-valuation of sterling owing to American intransigeance on the 
War debt payments, although the technical position of the dollar 
was actually unassailable. 

The World Economic Conference offered an opportunity for a 
constructive international currency agreement, but “there was no 
reciprocal attempt on the part of the countries concerned to under- 
stand one another’s position or to conciliate one another’s view-points. 
It is true that each aimed at an international understanding, but this 
only meant that the others should accept its own point of view in full.” 
On national grounds, each view-point was logically sound—America 
insisted on higher prices before she could undertake stabilisation, 
France was unwilling again to sacrifice the rentier class by any form 
of inflation; Great Britain hesitated between inflation in the interests 
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of her export trades and the solvency of her foreign debtors, and 
stability in the interests of her financial and commercial connections. 

In conclusion, Dr. Einzig decides that “ nothing short of a miracle 
can prevent an inflationary rise of prices in the United States in the 
near future.’ This will involve the other currencies in turn, though 
strong resistance must be expected from France. Here lies another 
opportunity for international action in order that the more painful 
results of inflation and a currency depreciation race may be avoided 
and that the new parities may bear some relation to economic equi- 
librium. The choice is no longer between inflation and deflation, but 
between controlled and uncontrolled inflation. Nations should have 
realised by now that monetary nationalism is sooner or later bound 
to recoil on the nation practising it and should be prepared to co- 
operate in bringing about a coordinated depreciation of currencies. 
Such a solution, being purely monetary, would bring a temporary 
breathing space in which the economic problem may be tackled at 
its root—by the planned organisation of production and distribution, 
without which another and worse crisis will inevitably follow. 

In the light of subsequent events, Dr. Einzig’s vision of eventual 
currency cooperation as an alternative to international chaos would 
seem to be far from beyond the bounds of fairly immediate possibility. 

O. L. LAWRENCE. 


LAW 


20*, THE BriTIsH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 1933. 1933. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-+ 246 pp. 16s.) 


TuIs is the fourteenth year of issue of the British Year Book of 
International Law, and the importance and topical interest of the 
articles contributed fully maintain the high standard and reputation 
associated with this publication. The Editorial Committee have 
decided to devote greater space to the study of private international 
law, and accordingly this issue contains more matter on this subject 
than in previous volumes. Mr. B. A. Wortley contributes an article 
on “ The Dissolution of Foreign Corporations in Private International 
Law in the Light of the Russian Bank Cases,’’ which tersely discusses 
the result of the judgments of the English Courts since the recognition 
of the Soviet State by the British Government. Mr. Julius Stone writes 
on the “ Rule of Unanimity ” according to the practice of the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations. The absolute rule of unani- 
mity may prove—and has in practice proved—prejudicial to progress 
in international organisation and it is therefore desirable that Article 5 
of the Covenant should be made more elastic. As the writer says, the 
rule of unanimity presents a paradox. It seems to be laid down, on 
the one hand, that a State shall not be a judge in its own cause; on 
the other hand, it is laid down that when the interests of a State are 
specially affected, it shall be entitled to resist any action by making 
unanimity impossible. Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks, in an article on the 
“ Revision of International Labour Conventions,” traces the experience 
of the International Labour Office on the complicated problem of 
treaty revision and is distinctly in favour of the insertion in all treaties 
of a provision for their modification by some appropriate procedure. 

Professor A. D. McNair contributes an admirable note on the 
“‘ Stimson Doctrine of Non-recognition ” considered in its legal aspects. 
According to this doctrine, “ a situation, treaty or agreement becomes 
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objectionable and ought not to be recognised when brought about by 
means contrary to the Covenant of the League or to the Pact of Paris.” 
But, as Professor McNair points out, when we inquire in what way 
the merely negative policy of non-recognition can produce concrete 
legal results which will deter the wrongdoer, the answer is a very 
disappointing one. 

Professor Gutteridge directs attention to the great advantage 
which would result to international trade by the removal of the 
differences which exist at present in the various countries, on the 
rules governing the law of sale. A review of municipal legislations 
shows how an international code establishing uniformity of law need 
not be considered as impossible of practical realisation. Professor 
Bentwich gives a brief outline of the origin of the system of capitula- 
tions which now appear to be nearing extinction as, with the possible 
exception of Egypt, all the Eastern States have been successful in 
throwing off the burden of the capitulatory régime. In Egypt itself 
there is a consensus of opinion that the mixed courts should be 
converted into international courts of general jurisdiction to which 
foreigners aggrieved by the judgments of national tribunals could 
bring their suits. Mr. G. G. FitzMaurice deals very exhaustively with 
“State Immunity from Proceedings in Foreign Courts.’’ The 
examination which he makes of recent cases, other than those 
concerning State-owned vessels, shows a considerable divergence in 
the practice of nations, but the author is distinctly in favour of a 
universal rule applying immunity to all cases irrespectively of the 
fact whether the State concerned is acting in a sovereign or a non- 
sovereign capacity. Finally, Dr. Lauterpacht writes on ‘“ Boycott 
in International Relations.” The weapon of refusal of commercial 
intercourse with a State accused of an unfriendly attitude has been 
used on many occasions in the last thirty years, but it is particularly 
in China that the practice of boycott has assumed extraordinary 
proportions. The Report of the Lytton Commission which inquired 
into the dispute between China and Japan includes a long chapter on 
the subject together with a recommendation that in the interest of 
all the States, the problem of boycott should be considered at an early 
date and regulated by international agreement. Dr. Lauterpacht 
gives us a complete and able analysis of the issues raised and also 
examines how far the responsibility of a State may be held to be 
involved in the private acts of boycott of its inhabitants. 

The volume, as customary, contains a review of the decisions of 
International Courts and also some very important notes on recent 
events which include an admirable note by Professor Pearce Higgins 
on the revision of the Hague Convention of 1907 for the adaptation 
of the principles of the Geneva Convention to naval warfare. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


21*, ANNUAL DIGEST OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAw CaAsEs. Years 
1923-1924. Edited by Sir John Fischer Williams and Dr. 
H. Lauterpacht. 1933. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
xlviii + 468 pp. 42s.) 

THE new volume of the digest covers the years 1923 and 1924 and 
thus completes the review of international cases decided during the 
ten years (1919-1928) following the conclusion of the Great War. 

The years 1923 and 1924 are particularly notable for the many 
cases of arbitration which came to enrich international law. They 
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are also notable as they include the first judgments and advisory 
opinions delivered by the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Amongst other interesting cases which raised controversial issues were 
the Leipzig Trials on the prosecution resulting from Articles 228-230 
of the Treaty of Versailles; the enforcement of the United States 
Prohibition Act against British ships in territorial waters where the 
dissenting opinion of Judge Sutherland appears to have laid down the 
true rule applicable to foreign ships; and the arbitration between 
Great Britain and Spain on the principle of State responsibility arising 
from the disorders in the Spanish zone of Morocco during the years 
1913-1921. Altogether a very useful volume giving an excellent 
review of the decided cases together with very informative notes. 
C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


22. THE MIANGAS ARBITRATION. By W. J. B. Versfelt. 1933. 
(Utrecht : Kerniak and Zoon. 8vo. 156 pp. 3.50 7.) 

THIS monograph gives a complete account of the controversy 
which existed between the United States of America and Holland for 
more than twenty years over the disputed sovereignty of the Island 
of Miangas, and which was finally settled in 1928 in favour of Holland 
by the award of Dr. Max Huber, acting as sole arbitrator. The 
importance of the territory in dispute was relatively small, as it is only 
inhabited by seven hundred persons, but the questions of law involved 
dealt with very important principles governing claims to territorial 
sovereignty under international law. ‘The original title to the island 
belonged to Spain, and through Spain to the United States of America, 
but, as the arbitrator stated, a title of acquisition by discovery is 
insufficient to prove sovereignty unless accompanied by subsequent 
effective acts of State authority. The arbitrator, further, rightly 
rejected the claim of the United States based on the title of propinquity 
or contiguity of territories, since such a principle has no foundation 
in international law and cannot form the basis of sovereignty. 

C. J. CoLomBos. 


23*. LA POLITIQUE ET LA JURISPRUDENCE DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS, 
du début de 1932 au début de 1933. By Jean Ray. 1933. 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 102 pp. 15 /¥s.) 


For the third year in succession, Dr. Ray is publishing his valuable 
supplement on the political and legal activities of the League of Nations. 
The volume under review covers the period from the beginning of 1932 to 
the beginning of 1933 and contains admirable notes on the reorganisation 
of the Secretariat of the League, the Sino-Japanese conflict, the Anglo- 
Persian Oil dispute, the Mandates régime and the new Anglo-‘Iraqian 


treaty. 
C. J. CoLomBos. 


24.* ZEITSCHRIFT FUR AUSLANDISCHES OFFENTLICHES RECHT UND 
VOLKERRECHT, Band III. 2 Teile. 1932-1933. (Berlin: de 
Gruyter. 8vo. Teil 1, Abhandlungen, xviii + 644 pp. Teil 2, 
Urkunden, xviii + 677 pp. Rm. 67.) 


Contributions to Part I include articles on ‘‘ The Advisory Opinion of 
the Permanent Court on the Customs régime between Germany and 
Austria ”’ by Brierly, ‘‘ The Termination of the A Mandates ” by Bentwich, 
“Der Konkordatstyp des faschistischen Italien” by Kaas, ‘‘ Die Freiheit 
der Presse und das Recht der freien Meinungsausserung in den Vereinigten 
Staaten’”’ by Feller, “‘ Die Verfassung der spanischen Republik” by 
Jiménez de Asta, and “ Die Verfassung Jugoslawiens von 3. September 
1931’ by Lubenoff. Part II contains as usual a valuable collection of 
legal and diplomatic documents. 
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25.* STAAT UND SELBSTVERWALTUNG IN ENGLAND: DIE KOMMUNAL- 
AUFSICHT DER ZENTRALBEHORDEN. (Beitrdge zum auslandischen 
Gffentlichen Recht und Volkerrecht, Heft 20.) By Adolf Schule. 
1933. (Berlin: Heymann. 8vo. xix + 256 pp.) 

A detailed study of relations between the State and local government in 
England, showing the influence on self-government of the increase in 
Ministers’ powers, and the decline in the protection formerly afforded by 
Parliament and the courts of law. 

26.* DAs PROBLEM DER EINSTWEILIGEN VERFUGUNG IN DER DEUTSCHEN 
REICHSSTAATSGERICHTSBARKEIT. (Beitrige zum auslandischen 
Offentlichen Recht und Voélkerrecht, Heft 19.) By Adolf Schule. 
1932. (Berlin: Heymann. 8vo. 92 pp.) 

A criticism of the practice of the German Supreme Court in regard to 
provisional rulings on questions of a political nature. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


27. POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE IRISH FREE STATE. By Warner Moss. 
1933. (New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
P. S. King & Sons. 8vo. 233 pp. 15s.) 

TuIs painstaking and interesting work describes the growth, 
organisation, and methods of the political parties in the Irish Free 
State in the belief that our understanding of political behaviour can 
be improved by detailed studies of politicians and parties in action. 
It deals almost entirely with the three principal parties existing at the 
time it was written, namely, Cumann na nGaedheal, Fianna Fail, 
and Labour. The rapidity with which events are moving in the Free 
State is proved by the fact that, since 1932, when this book was written, 
Cumann na nGaedheal and the Centre Party, then non-existent, 
have been fused into a new party, called United Ireland. To this 
extent Mr. Moss’s book is already out of date, but, as a study of Irish 
political organisation and methods, it is still valuable. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Moss that the split in the Sinn Fein Party, following 
the Treaty, followed a fundamental division in Irish society between 
the large farmers and shopkeepers on the one side, and the small 
farmers and labourers on the other. This split was in no sense social, 
but resulted from a division between those leaders who went to London 
to negotiate and had to face the realities of the situation, and those 
who remained in Dublin and refused to subordinate logic-chopping to 
common sense. The only real difference between the Treaty and the 
famous Document Number Two, which Mr. De Valera was prepared 
to accept, was that recognition of the British Commonwealth con- 
nection was explicit in the Treaty but implicit in Document Number 
Two. It was for this absurd difference that the country was after- 
wards plunged into civil war. But this difference was really only 
the outward and even, perhaps, the unconscious expression of personal 
hatreds and jealousies within the Sinn Fein Party which had been 
unable to find legitimate expression during the struggle with England. 
It was only when Mr. De Valera founded the Fianna Fail Party in 
1927 that he began to formulate a social policy designed to secure the 
support of the small farmers and labourers, who now constitute the 
major portion of his supporters. Mr. Moss is also wrong in discounting 
the influence of the Irish Republican Army, which he dismisses as a 
“bugaboo to be used by political speakers.” This organisation, 
although small in numbers, exercises an increasing, if negative, 
influence on other parties, notably on Mr. De Valera’s Government, 
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which is torn between a desire to suppress this waspish organisation 
and the knowledge that if they do so they will be accused of tyranny 
and playing England’s game. At the moment they are sending a 
few of the I.R.A. to gaol, but carefully seeing that every form of 
recreation and amenity is provided for them during their imprisonment. 
Mr. Moss seems to have failed to realise that the organisation of the 
present political parties in the Free State is not really a new develop- 
ment, as a similar form of organisation has existed in Ireland since the 
inception of the Home Rule struggle in the early ‘eighties. The 
conventions, the local branches, and all the rest of the familiar 
machinery existed in the days of the Land League, the National 
League, and the United Irish League, and were run on much the same 
lines; the only difference being that, as the political struggle was then 
for national freedom rather than party power, there was generally 
only one organisation in the field at a time. Nor is it fair or accurate 
to state, as he does, that Mr. Redmond’s party rested upon a corrupt 
machine. No Irish party has ever had a cleaner record than that of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, which consistently refused to seek 
personal advancement by selling its principles. The fact that John 
Redmond, who, for many years, held the fate of two great English 
parties in his hands, died a poor man, is eloquent proof of the self- 
sacrifice which inspired his conduct. His statement that the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians is still a force in Irish politics is, likewise, 
incorrect. Nor is it clear what he means by the statement that the 
Cumann na nGaedheal leaders had in mind a two-party system, 
composed of great meaningless organisations which might alternate 
in office. It is to be feared that, in expressing this opinion, Mr. Moss 
is unconsciously describing the American rather than the Irish party 
system, for divisions in Irish politics are always too deep to be described 
as meaningless. Nor does he seem to realise the extent to which 
personal loyalties and hatreds dominate the Irish political scene. In 
fact, our politics are still based on the clan system, and a political 
leader like Mr. De Valera really occupies the position of a chief leading 
his people into battle. Republicanism—which was only introduced 
into Ireland from France at the end of the eighteenth century—is, 
indeed, incompatible with our political mentality, which prefers 
personal leadership to abstract democracy. There are some small 
inaccuracies. The Army Comrades’ Association was not established 
after the General Election of 1932. It existed long before that date 
as a benevolent association of ex-soldiers of the National Army, on 
the lines of the British Legion; but it is true that after that election 
it became a political organisation. It has now become the youthful 
wing of the new United Ireland Party. Mr. Moss pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the cleanness of Irish politics, and points out that there is 
little patronage in the hands of the national government; but he does 
not make it clear that the Cosgrave government were entirely respon- 
sible for this condition of things, as they deliberately divested them- 
selves of such powers. Their successors have, unfortunately, shown 
a tendency to reverse the process. A more serious mis-statement is 
that the De Valera Government “ drove the Governor-General from office 
and replaced him with a ‘seanascal.’’’ Although it is true that the 
De Valera Government have reduced the position of Governor-General 
to almost complete insignificance, they have not abolished the office, 
— ve term “ seanascal ”’ is only the Irish version of the title Governor- 
eneral. 
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On the whole—whilst this book lacks the precision and accuracy 
of similar books by French and German students of our politics—it 
is, nevertheless, a valuable and useful work of reference. 

Joun J. Horcan. 


28. CONSTITUTIONAL IssUES IN CANADA, 1900-1931. Edited by 
Robert MacGregor Dawson, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Saskatchewan. 1933. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xvi-+ 482 pp. 18s.) 


Dr. MacGrecor Dawson has conferred a great benefit on all 
students of political science, constitutional law and government in 
preparing and editing this excellent volume of material drawn from 
official documents, newspapers and periodicals. No one, except by 
the most diligent and exacting expenditure of time and energy, could 
have followed with judgment, insight, and accurate knowledge the 
constitutional issues in Canada between the years 1900 and 1931. 
Yet those issues included movements, actions and political and legal 
decisions of vital importance, to which knowledge and _ political 
appreciation are essential. After a careful perusal of Dr. Dawson’s 
material, we are convinced that much misinterpretation of political 
motives, much ill-feeling in party politics, and indeed much actual 
error would have been avoided had such knowledge and information 
been more easily obtained by the general public, as well as by students, 
legislators and lawyers. For the distinguished editor has had an 
important purpose in attempting to bring political and legal decisions 
and issues into contact with the living forces out of which they grew, 
and thus to galvanise into reality the whole machinery of government. 
With this end in view, he has collected material dealing with the 
unwritten constitution; constitutional amendment and development ; 
the Governor-General; the constitutional issues of 1926; the Cabinet 
in relation to its customs, conventions, parliament and administration ; 
the House of Commons, with special emphasis on the theory of 
represeiitation, on perversions of representation, on procedure and on 
political parties in the House; on the Senate, its structure, its 
strength and weakness, on proposals for reform; on the Civil Service ; 
on the judiciary; on political parties; on Dominion-provincial re- 
lations; on the nature of the federation. In other words, we 
have here a corpus of material on every aspect of administration 
which serves to throw light on it, and above all to encourage poli- 
tical thought and constructive criticism. Doubtless Dr. Dawson’s 
book will shock the complacent who find in mere forms of government 
a sufficient answer to their inefficiency and abuse. Doubtless those 
who find in traditions and obsolete political theory their soporific 
for the electorate will not be grateful to Dr. Dawson. But all men of 
good-will, who have not only the interests of Canada but of popular 
government at heart, will thank Dr. Dawson for the objectivity, sound 
judgment and practical skill with which he has selected his material. 
There is no partisanship and no favouritism. There is only one 
section which we venture to consider weak, and that is the one which 
includes cases before the Judicial Committee in connection with 
Dominion-provincial relations. We do not think that they are at 
all adequate, and indeed we have grave misgivings whether these 
relations can be considered even to show the nature of Canadian 
federalism, apart from the whole body of case-law. Dr. Dawson 
has, however, provided a book of eminent and even challenging use. 
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It discloses insight, impartiality and an excellent sense of political 
values. There is a first-class index. W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


29*. AUSTRALIA IN THE WorLD Depression. By E. R. Walker. 
1933. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xi-+ 219 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE greater part of this book contains a valuable descriptive and 
explanatory account of the course of the depression in Australia. 
Various measures of the decline in economic activity, such as un- 
employment, bank clearings, railway earnings, immigration and 
budget deficits are given, and are followed by an analysis of the main 
external factors affecting Australian prosperity, principally prices of 
primary products, the cessation of overseas borrowing and movements 
in the terms of, and balance of, trade. It is shown that certain internal 
weaknesses, particularly the inflationary character of the previous 
boom, rendered the country peculiarly vulnerable to the impact of the 
world-wide depression. In discussing the various plans for recovery 
which were favoured by politicians and economists, Dr. Walker shows 
how, after a severe struggle, a middle course between the extremes of 
crude inflation and uncompromising deflation was adopted by the 
combination of a limited degree of general wage reductions and of 
credit inflation. This whole section would, perhaps, have been of 
more general interest if some comparison of economic conditions had 
been made with countries with which the Australian economic 
structure is comparable, such as New Zealand, Canada, Argentina and 
Denmark. The study of events during the depression necessarily 
suffers from being so near to them in time, for the author has not had 
available such material as would show some of the effects of the 
emergency tariff and currency policy, and the effects of the reductions 
in wages and interest rates upon the structure of production and upon 
the competitive position of industries in relation to external trade. 
Thus the question whether the country is in a better position now to 
take advantage of a general recovery than it was in 1929 is not really 
answered. 

The latter part of the book, as stated by the author, discusses 
“some of the problems in pure theory that have been particularly 
relevant to Australian policy.”” The opposed views of Mr. Keynes 
and the Viennese school upon the efficacy of wage reductions in a 
depression are analysed in the light of Australian experience, and the 
author’s conclusion seems to be that whereas the former theory 
may apply to the early stages of the depression, the latter’s explanation 
approximates more closely to its later phases. Nancy WINDETT. 


30. STUDIES IN THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION. Edited by G. V. 
Portus. 1933. (Melbourne.) 

TuIs book consists of nine essays, most of them read at the first 
Summer School in January last of the Australian Institute of Political 
Science. Combining as it does much academic and legal experience, 
it is a valuable addition to a field which, except for two earlier works 
which have become classics and one or two shorter treatises, is 
surprisingly bare. 

Dr. W. G. K. Duncan examines modern constitutional innovations, 
the Weimar Constitution, experiments in devolution both regional 
and functional, and the growth of administrative law. Professor 
K. H. Bailey of Melbourne deals with the problems arising from the 
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federal character of the Australian Constitution, and shows that the 
forces at work have been mainly centripetal. His conclusions are 
that the framers have on the whole succeeded, and that federalism of 
necessity gives rise to problems of rigidity, demarcation and balance 
of authority. The Hon. R. G. Menzies, Attorney-General of Victoria, 
draws on his wide experience to present a study of the famous sub- 
section xxxv of section 51, showing how the curial nature of arbitration 
in the Commonwealth, which has been responsible for much industrial 
mischief, arises from the wording of this sub-section. While his study 
is essentially objective, he demonstrates that an amendment em- 
powering the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate generally in all 
industrial matters would make for the essentials of simplicity and 
flexibility. Professor R. C. Mills of Sydney treats comprehensively 
in two papers of the financial relations between the Commonwealth 
and States, while Mr. Norman Cowper deals specifically with the 
Financial Agreement of 1927. Mr. R. W. G. Mackay pursues the 
thesis of increased Commonwealth power, favouring a unified system 
which would yet provide for State authorities dealing with social as 
opposed to national services. Mr. W. J. V. Windeyer deals with 
the proposed creation of new States, and, setting aside considerations 
of party politics, shows the serious constitutional barriers in the way. 
In the last essay Mr. A. C. Gain summarises the existing provisions 
for altering the Constitution. ALFRED STIRLING. 


31*. NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Howard Rogers. 1933. (Johannesburg: University of Wit- 
watersrand Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 372 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


WE have here a comprehensive survey of all the activities of the 
Department of Native Affairs of the Union of South Africa, and we 
should be truly grateful to Bantu Studies, a journal devoted to the 
scientific study of Bantu, Hottentot, and Bushman, for making its 
publication possible, an effort of which the government of the Union 
was apparently incapable. The book describes the powers of the 
administration, the various systems of local government in Native 
areas, the special funds which exist for the benefit of the Natives, the 
Native land administration, the most thorny of all subjects, the 
position of Natives in urban areas, and the extent to which Native 
law and custom are recognised. We hope all African administrations 
will follow this example. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


32*. THE RoyaLt Empire Society (formerly the Royal Colonial 
Institute). Formative Years. By Avaline Folsom. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 277 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


TuIs account of the early years of the Royal Empire Society, or 
the Royal Colonial Institute as it was then called, is a valuable 
reminder of the excellent work of that institution in counteracting 
the movement for the disintegration of the Empire which was advocated 
by the Manchester School of Economists and preached assiduously 
by Goldwin Smith. A great part of the book describes the papers 
on Colonial information, on current topics and on Imperial relations 
which were read and discussed with this object in view. But the 
Institute indulged in other and more directly political activities as 
well, and at times found itself at cross purposes with the Colonial 
Office—notably when a Committee attempted to organise an unofficial 
colonial conference with colonial governments in 1869. It is interesting 
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to compare this failure with the unofficial Imperial relations Con- 
ference held at Toronto this year. Many other interesting matters 
are touched on in this book, which is a welcome addition to Empire 
literature. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


EUROPE 


33*. PRELUDE TO HITLER: a personal record of ten post-War years 
in Germany. By B. T. Reynolds. 1933. (London: Cape. 8vo. 
288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

34*. Wuy Nazi? 1933. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 277 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

35*. GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD REICH. By Calvin B. Hoover. 
1933. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 243 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

36*. Nazi GERMANY EXPLAINED. By Vernon Bartlett. 1933. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 53s.) 

37. HITLER ov Moscou? By André Germain. 1933. (Paris: 
Denoél et Steele. 8vo. 266 pp. 15 /rs.) 

THE above list shows how amply, and at what reasonable prices, 
the public demand for light on Hitlerism has been catered for this 
winter. The feature common to all of these books is a patently sincere 
desire to understand and, as far as possible, sympathise with a baffling 
phenomenon. An attitude of intelligent criticism has replaced one 
of blind prejudice. Each of these books has its value, and the order 
in which they stand above is not intended as a judgment of their 
respective merits. 

Prelude to Hitler deals with what may be called the pre-history 
of Hitlerism. Its sub-title, A Personal Record of Ten Post-War Years 
in Germany, gives a better idea of its contents. Major Reynolds 
served in the Army of the Rhine from 1919 to 1927, and returned to 
Germany in 1929 and 1930 on a business venture. During the latter 
period he heard Hitler speak and found him “ the most accomplished 
orator I have ever heard.” But the most interesting chapters are the 
earlier ones relating to the Occupation, where many of the seeds of 
Hitler’s success were unquestionably sown. There are many good stories 
in the book—some of them, like most good stories, “ chestnuts.” 


The author of Why Nazi ? is a German, probably of Jewish origin, 
whose motives for anonymity are obvious. He not only writes better 
English than many English authors (the publishers vouch for it that 
the manuscript has not even been touched up), but he has an under- 
standing rare among Germans of the right way to present a case to 
the English public. This book is written in so moderate and so effective 
a manner that the reader is scarcely aware until the last few pages that 
the point of view of the writer is definitely hostile to the Nazi régime. 

Why Nazi ? contains two things for which the English reader should 
be particularly grateful—a clear and careful analysis of the course 
of German internal politics from the summer of 1932 to March 1933, 
and a sketch of the principal figures in the Nazi movement who, 
with the exception of Hitler, Goering and Goebbels, are scarcely 
known even by name abroad. While not palliating the offences of 
Hitlerism, he shows that in certain matters which form an important 
part of the charges against them, others had already shown the way. 
The Nazis did not really kill German democracy; it was Dr. Briining 
who proclaimed its bankruptcy when he instituted the system of 
government by Presidential Decree. Even in the matter of brutality 
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and petty persecution, the Nazi régime may have learnt from the 
French army of occupation. The chapter on “ Germany in Europe ” 
is already a little out of date; and does Germany herself appreciate 
the truth of its concluding words: “It is only reconciliation with 
France which can break Germany’s chains ” ? 


Germany Enters the Third Reich also treats, though perhaps with 
less intimate knowledge, the history of the political events leading up 
to the Nazi coup. But the chief interest of Mr. Hoover’s book is on 
the theoretical side. He analyses carefully the national, racial and 
economic doctrines of National Socialism as stated in the pronounce- 
ments of its leaders, and has printed in an appendix the party 
programme, published when the party was founded in 1920 and 
reaffirmed in 1926. This latter document is not as well known as it 
should be in England. The opponents of Hitlerism generally ignore 
it; and the official Nazi spokesmen, conscious that one or two items in 
it are scarcely fit for consumption abroad, relegate it to the background. 
The only criticism which might be made of Mr. Hoover’s very useful 
study is that he perhaps under-estimates the amount of water which 
has already been put by the Nazi régime into the wine of the written 
word, But it is as well to keep these official pronouncements in mind, 
if only for the light which they throw on the mentality of the present 
rulers of Germany. 


Nazi Germany Explained and Hitler ou Moscou ? represent character- 
istic English and French reactions respectively to the phenomenon 
of Hitlerism. Mr. Bartlett’s standpoint is primarily ethical. How far 
are we, Great Britain, responsible by our policy and our attitude in 
the past for the growth of National Socialism? And how are we going 
to discharge our responsibility in future ? 

““T do not believe—and most emphatically do not believe [he writes]—that 
| ne wants war. Not yet! And it will not be her fault alone if she ever 

oes! 

It will be our fault, is Mr. Bartlett’s implicit conclusion, if we fail to 
take a sympathetic and understanding view, and help to guide the 
new régime by international action along the path of reason. M. Germain 
is severely practical and, like most Frenchmen, is interested in foreign 
institutions only from the angle of their potential reactions on France. 
He makes the assumption—a curious one in English eyes, but almost 
universal among French politicians and writers—that France must 
in the long run choose, in the words of his title, between Hitler and 
Moscow; and, not without many misgivings, he plumps for Hitler. 
Both Mr. Bartlett and M. Germain have a wide, though superficial, 
knowledge of contemporary Germany, and have talked to many 
people there, from the Nazi leaders downwards. Both books therefore 
contain a good many interesting sketches and reflections. But one 
has the feeling that both these writers are—involuntarily, no doubt— 
more interested in their conclusions than in a purely detached and 
objective presentation of existing conditions. JOHN HEATH. 


38*. CoMMUNISM IN GERMANY. By Adolf Ehrt: 1933. (Berlin: 
Eckart. 8vo. 179 pp. Rm 1:50.) 
A LuRID cover depicts the Reichstag in flames, and behind it 
Van der Lubbe and two other figures, who may be intended for his 
fellow-accused or merely for typical Communists. From this and from 
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the sub-title, The Truth about the Communist Conspiracy on the Eve 
of the National Revolution, the reader is entitled to expect evidence in 
support of the allegation that the Reichstag was fired by, or at the 
instigation of, Communists. In fact, it contains a detailed review 
of Communist activities in Germany from 1920 to 1933. The deductions 
to be drawn from this review are a matter on which legitimate differences 
of opinion exist. But there is not a word in this pamphlet which 
implicates any Communist in the Reichstag fire; and in these circum- 
stances the cover design can only be called gratuitously misleading. 
Those responsible for circulating this type of propaganda by innuendo 
should not be surprised if many well-informed people in this country 
have a different theory of the origin of the fire. JouN HEATH. 


39*. GERMANY: My Country. By Friedrich Sieburg. Translated 
by Winifred Ray. 1933. (London: Cape. 8vo. 288pp. Ios. 6d.) 


HERR SIEBURG’S book was written, as he explains in a preface, 
under the Briining and Papen governments last year, and was published 
in Germany at the moment of Hitler’s advent to power. It is not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, a topical book. It is, indeed, highly 
abstract; and I do not think that, outside the preface, the name 
of a single living German politician appears in its pages. Nevertheless, 
it has great value at the present time when so many people in England 
are making an honest attempt to understand the phenomenon of 
National Socialism. The original German title, Es werde Deutschland, 
affords a far better clue to its contents than the pallid English para- 
phrase. Herr Sieburg gives us—involuntarily, perhaps—a revealing 
picture of the exalié, melodramatic mood in which Germany has 
plunged into this experiment. The backwardness of German national 
consciousness, ‘“‘ the passionate craving for a national form,” has 
become an obsession with the German people. Germany “is in a 
controversial stage of evolution, and therefore allocates to the state 
an exaggerated réle.”” Marxism is doubly accursed: it is material 
and international, whereas the spirit of Germany is idealistic and 
national. But this should not be taken to imply any yearning for 
“the Wilhelmian epoch, during which the officer displayed that 
confident bearing which Germany lacked, and an artificial cohesion 
was mistaken for organic national unity.” These quotations, taken 
more or less at random, are intended as samples of the argument 
rather than as an attempt to summarise Herr Sieburg’s standpoint 
as a whole. The book will, in spite of the excellent translation, be 
difficult for the English reader who is unaccustomed to the German 
passion for metaphysical abstractions. But it is symbolical of much 
that is most incomprehensible to the ordinary Englishman in con- 
temporary Germany. JoHN HEATH. 


40*, GLEICHSCHALTUNG DER LANDER MIT DEM REICH. By Georg 
Kaisenberg. [Das Recht der Nationalen Revolution, Heft 2.] 
1933. (Berlin: Heymann. 8vo. 20 pp. 60 f.) 

Tus little pamphlet contains the text of the principal ordinances 
providing for the Gleichschaltung of the German states with the National 
Socialist Reich, together with a brief commentary. It will be a useful 
and convenient manual for students. 


41. It FascisMo NEL Monpo. By Luigi Lojacono. Seconda Edizione. 
1933. (Rome: L’Economia Italiana. 8vo. 302 pp. 15 lire.) 

THIs is an anthology of speeches and articles by well-known 

statesmen and writers in other countries in praise of Fascism and the 
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Corporate State. The most interesting are the quotations from the 
speeches and writings of French observers of the present régime in 
Italy, such as Paul Boncour, Pierre Cot, Léon Daudet, Pierre Flandin, 
Gustave Hervé, and André Tardieu, all of whom advocate a reform of 
the French parliamentary and economic system more or less on 
Corporate State lines. England is almost as well represented by 
“Lord Winston Churchill,” Lloyd George, George Lansbury, Sir 
Oswald Mosley, ‘“‘ Lord Percy” and “G. B. Shaw.” Mr. Lansbury 
will probably be surprised to find himself in this galéve, but his presence 
is explained by the fact that he once remarked ‘‘ What I would do if I 
were a dictator like Mussolini! ’”’ Naturally there are a large number 
of quotations from German politicians, while those of the United 
States, Austria, Greece, Poland, Spain, Switzerland and Hungary are 
also represented. MURIEL CURREY. 


42. MoDERN ITALY: a short History. By George B. McClellan, 
Professor of Economic History, Emeritus in Princeton University. 
1933. (Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. x + 319 pp. 16s.) 


PROFESSOR McCLELLAN makes no claim to original research, and his 
book reads like a series of notes for lectures to students. Beginning with 
the Congress of Vienna, the first half of the book deals with the history 
of Italy up to her intervention in the World War, the latter half brings 
the story down to 1930. Unfortunately the account of the present 
economic and political structure of the Corporate State is so inaccurate 
as to be valueless. K. M. 

U.S.S.R. 


43*. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ComMUNISM. By John MacMurray. 1933. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

IN the first two chapters of his excellent little monograph, Professor 
MacMurray sketches the origins of Marxism. Marx is traced back, 
with a side-glance at Stirner, to Hegel and Feuerbach; and though 
this account of his ancestry is incomplete (the important influence 
of the French Utopian socialists is ignored, and that of the classical 
English economists under-rated), it is at any rate the first serious 
effort in English to treat Marxism as an historical phenomenon 
explicable in terms of the age in which it first saw the light. The 
two remaining chapters, while always stimulating, are less free from 
objection. Like most English communists and communist sympathisers, 
Professor MacMurray rejects the fundamental tenets of Marx, but 
considers it opportune, in face of the bourgeois enemy, to fly the Marxist 
flag. This attitude involves him in some strange contradictions. It 
is, for instance, amazing, after the comprehensive summary of Marxism 
with which the book opens, to be told in chapter three that ‘ of these 
principles [i.e. of Marxism] there is only one which is absolutely 
essential, and that is the principle of the unity of theory and practice ”’; 
and in chapter four Professor MacMurray attempts to apply dialectical 
methods to Marxism in a way which can only suggest that he has 
forgotten the admirable account of those methods which he himself 
has given in chapter one. Professor MacMurray would seem to be 
both a Pragmatist and an Eclectic. If so, he may be a communist, 
but he cannot be a Marxist; and the attempt to water down Marxism 
into an innocent beverage suitable for consumption by Pragmatists 
and Eclectics would seem to be the symptom of a phenomenon 
frequently deplored by Marx himself—the resistance of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind to all forms of abstract thought. JoHN HEATH, 
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44. RELIGION AND Communism. By J. F. Hecker. 1933. (London : 
Chapman and Hall. 8vo. xii + 303 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

45*. WorLD REVOLUTION AND THE U.S.S.R. By M. T. Florinsky. 
1933. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv + 261 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

In Religion and Communism Dr. Hecker has set himself so extensive 
and so ambitious a task that it is no matter for surprise if his treatment 
of individual aspects of his subject remains somewhat perfunctory. 
After devoting his opening chapter to the problem whether civilised 
man needs religion, he reviews the history of Russian religion, orthodox 
and dissenting, the gradual growth in Russia of revolutionary free 
thought, and the theories of the intellectuals of the pre-War generation 
who tried more or less successfully to reconcile religion and modern 
thought. The latter part of the book deals with the struggles of the 
Russian Church under the Soviet régime and the methods of anti- 
religious propaganda employed against it. No mention is made of 
the more direct methods of persecution which were at one time in 
vogue. Dr. Hecker, while trying hard to be impartial, is plainly out 
of sympathy with religion in general, and Russian religion in particular ; 
and the tone of the book sometimes seems to reflect the indifference 
of the author. A frank denunciation might have been more stimulating. 
The best chapter in it is the one on the “Communist Theory of 
Religion,” which had already been discussed in Dr. Hecker’s earlier 
work, Moscow Dialogues. The annexes contain some of the more 
important decrees and pronouncements of the Soviet Government 
and the Communist Party about religion, including the decree of 
April 8th, 1929, prohibiting religious propaganda. 


Dr. Florinsky has written an extremely useful monograph on the 
evolution of the policy of the Soviet Government in regard to world 
revolution. The doctrine of the necessity of universal revolution 
goes back to Marx, who wrote in 1848 that ‘‘ an economic coup d’éiat 
in any country of the European continent or even in the whole of the 
European continent without England is merely a storm in a tea-cup.”’ 
Faithful to this belief, the Soviet leaders in 1918-20 regularly preached 
world revolution, not only as an essential tenet of their faith, but as 
a necessary condition of the survival of the Soviet régime in Russia. 
Zinoviev, as President of the Third International, was the special 
protagonist of this doctrine; and Dr. Florinsky does well to recall— 
so short are historical memories—the importance of his réle in the Soviet 
machine at this period. Then came the time when revolution outside 
Russia had obviously misfired and even the fanatic Trotsky was 
obliged to admit that “‘ the bourgeoisie could look forward to a fairly 
long breathing-space.”” The N.E.P. years put a great deal of water 
into the Soviet wine; and after Lenin’s death the time was ripe for a 
new orientation. The sensation over the “ Zinoviev letter” in 1924 was 
probably the turning-point. As Dr. Florinsky points out, there was 
nothing new in the “ letter,”” whether genuine or not; what was new 
was the eagerness of the Soviet authorities to disown it. The decision 
of Stalin tacitly to abandon world-revolution and to substitute the 
slogan of “‘ socialism in a single country ”’ led up to the bitter duel with 
Trotsky, in the course of which Zinoviev twice changed sides and 
forfeited all authority and respect. The texts from Lenin which were 
bandied about between the supporters and the opponents of this new 
“revision ”’ of Marxism are set forth in this book. There seems little 
doubt that Stalin had common sense on his side, and Trotsky the 
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literal interpretation of the Leninist scriptures. But would Lenin, 
if he had survived, himself have remained a strict Leninist ? 
Joun HEatuH. 


46*. CAPITALISM, COMMUNISM AND THE TRANSITION. By Emile Burns. 
1933. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. 5s.) 
47. THE END oF Our Time. By Nicholas Berdyaev. 1933. (London: 
Sheed and Ward. 8vo. 258 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. Burns’s title sounded promising. Capitalism we know, 
and Communism we think we know; but what of Transition—that 
strange intermediate form of government which exists in Russia 
to-day? After three rather too familiar chapters on “ Capitalism,” 
and two jejune and embarrassed ones on “ Communism,” Mr. Burns 
plunges into “ Transition.” But the result is frankly disappointing. 
Mr. Burns’s account of the state of affairs in the Soviet Union seems 
to be based on Soviet propaganda rather than on personal observation. 
To take one instance, his statement that manual workers enjoy the 
same material conditions as office workers or skilled engineers is— 
in the great majority of cases—simply not true. Nor does he contribute 
much that is new on the theoretical side. He usually manages to avoid 
the term “ dictatorship of the proletariat ’’—perhaps from an inward 
consciousness of its inaccuracy; but the reasons which he urges in 
defence of the present régime are those alleged on behalf of all other 
dictatorships—the welfare of the people, the need of curbing factious 
opposition, etc., etc. 


Mr. Berdyaev is always stimulating, even to the majority whose 
standpoint is totally different from his. The first four essays in this 
volume were published in Russia between Ig1g and 1923 under the 
common title Our Middle Ages. The theme is that the Renaissance 
period of history is now finally bankrupt. The triumph of Communism 
in Russia is merely the most complete and dramatic manifestation 
of this bankruptcy. But Marxism is—as Marx himself argued—merely 
the natural corollary of nineteenth-century bourgeois civilisation ; 
and Individualism and Humanism, the distinguishing achievements 
of the Renaissance epoch, are as dead in Western Europe as they are 
in Russia. We are on the verge of a return to Medievalism—or to 
something still more primitive. 

The last essay in the book is the most penetrating and damning 
refutation which has yet been penned of the philosophy (using the word 
in its strict sense) of Communism. The self-contradictions of Dialectical 
Materialism, which—like the doctrine of the Trinity—can only be 
explained by stating what it does vot mean, are searchingly analysed. 
Nobody interested in the subject should miss this brilliant little sketch. 

Joun HEATH. 


48*, SoviET Economic PoLicy IN THE East. By Violet Conolly. 
1933- (Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix -+ 168 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


Miss Cono.ty has written a valuable, if necessarily academic, 
study of a little-known subject—Soviet Russia’s commercial relations 
with her eastern neighbours, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Mongolia, 
Tana Tuva and Chinese Turkestan. The central factor in the situation 
is the determination with which the Soviet Government has called 
in the East to redress the unfavourable balance of the West. As 
their relations with Europe became, in the first years of the régime, 
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ever more difficult, the Soviet authorities intensified their propaganda 
work in Asia; and as they tightened up the Foreign Trade Monopoly 
in all transactions with the West, they relaxed it in favour of the 
East. Eastern merchants were allowed to trade direct with the big 
trusts or even, in the days of the N.E.P., with private individuals 
without the intervention of the Monopoly. The figures quoted by Miss 
Conolly show how successful this policy was in fostering trade, though 
one wonders how far official statistics can possibly give an accurate 
picture of trade across the Soviet frontier to and from, say, Mongolia 
or Hsin-Kiang. More important than the growth of commerce has 
been the growth of Soviet political influence in these regions, which 
has been closely bound up with the policy of commercial penetration. 
This is, of course, less true of comparatively well-organised countries 
like Turkey and Persia, where the Soviet Government has encountered 
both political and commercial resistance. 

Miss Conolly’s little book may be recommended to all students of 


the obscure and important subject of Soviet influence in Asia. 
JoHN HEATH. 


49*. THE PROBLEM OF THE Moscow TriAL. By G. W. Keeton. 1933. 
(London: A. and C. Black. 8vo. vii + 143 pp. 5s.) 


THE most impartial and most penetrating review of the recent 
Moscow trial has been written by a barrister of literary inclinations 
who may never have been near Moscow. In The Problem of the Moscow 
Trial Mr. Keeton examines the whole proceedings in the light of the 
published material, and his conclusions may be briefly summarised 
as follows : 

(1) The accused had a fair trial according to the standards of Soviet 
justice; but a trial where the whole evidence takes the form of state- 
ments made in advance to an examining magistrate does not satisfy 
British standards; 

(2) On the evidence presented to the Court the accused were 
prima facie guilty of some at least of the offences for which they were 
condemned ; but the evidence had obviously been obtained by methods 
which would make it suspect in the eyes of any British lawyer or jury ; 

(3) The British Ambassador and the British Government acted 
with undue precipitancy in making their protests and threats of reprisal, 
and created an impression that their action was influenced by political 
considerations, ‘‘ probably not unconnected with the fact that the 
trade agreement with Russia was about to expire.’””’ Even those who 
differ from some of his conclusions cannot fail to appreciate the skill 


and the moderation with which Mr. Keeton makes his points. 
JoHN HEATH. 


50. Moscow, I9gII-1933: being the Memoirs of Allan Monkhouse. 
1933. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 349 pp. 16s.) 


Mr. MONKHOUSE owes his fame—and no doubt the publication 
of his Memoirs—to the leading réle which he involuntarily played in 
the sensational Metro-Vickers trial in Moscow last April. But his 
book is anything but a sensational one; and only the last three 
chapters relate to the trial, on which he has nothing new or particularly 
illuminating to say. The rest of the book is a straightforward account 
of the experiences of a British electrical engineer who worked in 
Russia continuously (with a break of six years after the revolution) 
from Ig1I to 1933. Mr. Monkhouse has seen much, and kept his head. 
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He has not been led, by the comparatively luxurious conditions 
enjoyed by foreigners under the Tsarist régime, to indulge in any mis- 
placed enthusiasm for paternal despotism; and he has not allowed 
the last month of his stay in Russia to drive him into blind resentment 
against the Soviets and all their works. Very rarely does he make a 
statement which can be suspected of exaggeration; but it must surely 
be one when he compares the number of those engaged in forced 
labour under the O.G.P.U. to the number of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain. This is a pleasant and readable, if not an epoch- 
making, book. JOHN HEATH. 


51. IN THE Toms oF THE O.G.P.U. By Karl Kindermann. 1933. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. x + 288 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE have been three sensational trials of foreigners by the Soviet 
courts during the past ten years—the trial of the three German 
students in 1925, the trial of the German engineers in 1930, and the 
Metro-Vickers trial of 1933. The second of these events apparently 
provoked the writing of this book by one of the victims of the first ; 
and the third has inspired the present translation into English. There 
is indeed a general parallel between all these cases; and the most 
obvious moral of the present volume seems to be that if the British 
Government in 1933 had shown itself as lukewarm and dilatory as the 
German Government in 1925, the fate of the British victims might 
have been as bad as that of the German students. Dr. Kindermann 
and his two young companions were all of them sentenced to death. 
One, who had made the ‘“‘ confession’ on which all three were con- 
demned, died mysteriously in prison; the other two were exchanged 
after nearly two years’ confinement. There is a good deal of sensational 
writing in this book, which places every now and then some strain 
on the reader’s credulity. But on the whole it seems to be the most 
circumstantial and honest account yet written by one of the few who, 
having been condemned to death, have emerged alive from the 
“ Lubianka slaughter-house.”’ JoHN HEATH. 


52. FLIGHT FROM TERROR. By Alya Rachmanova. 1933. (London: 
Sheed and Ward. 8vo. 318 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

53. ESCAPE FROM THE SoviETS. By Tatiana Tchernavin. 1933. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 320 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

IT is impossible to read these two books to the end without a strong 
sense of nausea. The “ Flight ”’ of the first took place in 1919, and 
the book is a story of the horrors of the revolution; the ‘‘ Escape ”’ 
of the second was made within the last two years, and the book is a 
bitter indictment of Soviet persecution of the survivors of the bourgeois 
class. But both convey the same almost intolerable impression of 
filth, disease and callousness—far more of callousness than of calculating 
brutality, though the latter also appears in abundance. 

The publishers of Flight from Terror have, not surprisingly, inserted 
in the book copies of affidavits purporting to establish that it is a 
bona fide translation of a diary kept at the time of the events it describes. 
Otherwise, one would have been tempted to take it for an historical 
novel. This is, however, a compliment, not a criticism; for the 
book not only conveys the vivid impressions of an eye-witness, but 
has somehow been welded together into an artistic whole. The 
authoress was a girl of seventeen when the revolution broke out, 
and the scene is a Russian town not far from the Urals, which is not 
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named, but whose identity might be guessed. Her own experiences 
and those of her relatives and friends (whose characters are, incidentally, 
touched off with the skill of an accomplished novelist) are narrated 
against the background of the revolution and the Kolchak period, ending 
with flight eastwards through Siberia. It is one of the most graphic 
and realistic accounts of these events which has yet been published. 


The authoress of Escape from the Soviets is an older woman, and 
cannot be expected to achieve the comparatively objective attitude 
of unattached youth. Her book is a bitter protest against the unmerited 
and unprovoked sufferings of her husband, her son and herself. Her 
husband was sent to Solovetski Island after working for many years 
for the Soviet authorities as a scientist. Madame Tchernavin was 
arrested and kept in prison for upwards of six months on no other 
pretext than that she was his wife—a strange commentary, as she 
remarks, on the vaunted Soviet conception of woman as an independent 
personality. By dint of extraordinary enterprise and no less extra- 
ordinary luck, the whole family eventually succeeded in escaping to 
Finland. The whole book is a grim record of the fate which overtakes 
some—not all—of the “‘ intellectuals” who have remained in Russia 
to work for the Soviet Government. Joun HEATH. 


54. SIBERIE Rouce. By Pierre Dominique. 1933. (Paris: Editions 
des Portiques. 8vo. 254 pp. 12 /rs.) 


THE grand tour of Moscow, Leningrad and the Ukraine has been so 
thoroughly worked of late that journalists in search of copy are driven 
further east. Monsieur Dominique travelled extensively in Siberia 
and records his experiences in a vivid, forcible style. He deals in the 
main with the more obvious external phenomena—insanitary conditions 
in hotels, unpunctuality of trains, misery and submissiveness of the 
masses, callous brutality of the average official, In general, the 
Communist veneer seems less thickly laid on in Siberia than in European 
Russia. The poverty of the worker and the peasant and the class 
privileges of the official and the “‘ specialist ’’ are more frankly exposed 
to the eye of the inquisitive tourist—no doubt because the latter is a 
rarer bird here than in Moscow. J. H. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


55*. Le TraFic pu CANAL DE SUEZ: Conjoncture Economique et 
Prévisions. Par Raymond Ch. Julien, ingénieur agricole, docteur 
en droit. 1933. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 369 pp. 60/7.) 


MANUFACTURED and semi-manufactured goods supply most of the 
cargoes carried through the Suez Canal from north to south, while the 
cargoes passing from south to north are chiefly food-stuffs and raw 
materials. Although wars, political troubles, famines, epidemics, 
tempests, and earthquakes occurring in eastern and southern lands 
frequently seriously affect the business of the Canal, it nevertheless 
appears a fair assumption that the Canal traffic depends on or reflects 
the economic situation in industrial Europe. To test, by the methods 
commonly used in the mathematical analysis of statistics, how far 
precision can be given to this idea is the object of Dr. Julien’s valuable 
book. This is not the place for a critical examination of his procedure, 
and only a brief outline of his searching inquiry into the facts and of 
the results flowing therefrom can be given here. 
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The chief data used are the statistics of net tonnage of vessels and 
weight of cargoes passing through the Canal and the index-numbers 
of wholesale prices in Great Britain, Germany, and France, the latter 
being taken, in default of satisfactory production figures, as indicative 
of the economic situation. The crude figures contain three separate 
movements—the “‘ secular trend’ or long-term movement of natural 
growth, seasonal changes, and cyclical movements due to trade 
fluctuations. The two former are eliminated by well-known methods, 
and the cyclical movements of Canal cargoes and of wholesale prices 
are analysed by comparison of their deviations from the secular trend. 
Two periods are taken—1906-13 and 1924-29—and the data are 
compared first for the same month. In the earlier period changes in 
the weight of cargo carried from north to south are seen to reflect 
previous changes in prices, that is in the economic situation, but in 
the later period this uniform correlation disappears. The south to 
north traffic, on the other hand, gives curves in both periods broadly 
resembling the curves of wholesale prices, but in the pre-War period 
there is clear evidence, wanting in the later period, that the traffic 
movements preceded those of prices. In the earlier period there was 
a high degree of correlation between wholesale prices and the total 
quantity of goods and the aggregate tonnage passing both ways; 
after the War the relation was less close. The analysis, however, does 
not stop there, but proceeds to the demonstration that, in 1924-29, 
both the total net tonnage and the aggregate of goods passing from 
south to north show the highest correlation with prices when the 
latter class of data is taken three months later than the other two 
classes, and, further, that there is an even higher correlation between 
the movements of steamers in ballast (excluding tankers) from north 
to south with the movements of cargo (excluding oil) from south to 
north between one and two months later. These results clearly afford 
the possibility of forecasting the economic situation in Western Europe, 
but the use of the ballast figures is limited because, while they give 
a sensilive test of an improving trade, they do not fall below a certain 
level in times of depression. Dr. Julien modestly rejects the claim 
that he has constructed an ‘‘ economic barometer” and prefers to 
describe it as “‘an instrument useful to consult for the anomalies it 
discloses and for the suggestions which it produces.” The crisis 
of 1929, for example, created disturbances so great as to deprive of 
utility an instrument constructed to work under normal conditions. 
Not only the Canal figures but other indices must be studied before 
we can safely forecast economic weather. 

The second and larger part of this book examines the possibility 
that the dependence of Canal traffic on the European economic 
situation may be affected by disturbing influences arising out of the 
agricultural economy of the countries beyond Suez, and considers, 
further, the circumstances under which the exports from such countries 
by the Canal can be forecasted. It being impossible to construct an 
index of production, or even an index of agricultural production, 
for that vast territory, Dr. Julien gives a series of studies of wheat, 
rice, sugar, soya beans, ground-nuts, copra, jute, and manganese, 
products some of which, like wheat and sugar, are very variable in 
their contribution to Canal cargoes, while others, like ground-nuts and 
copra, are very stable. Chapters are also devoted to mineral oils, 
and manufactures and by-products (oil-cakes, flour, hides, etc.). It 
is impossible to follow here the details of these investigations, but they 
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are to some extent summed up in a chapter on the trade of British 
India. Although since the War the long-term trend of exportation from 
India by the Suez Canal shows no tendency to rise, that country, says 
Dr. Julien, originates all the major variations in the south to north 
movement of goods and is as important to the Canal by what it with- 
holds as by what it sends; for example the large native sugar crop 
diminished importation from Java in 1932 and forced Java sugar 
on the European market through the Canal. A tentative index- 
number of Indian agricultural production is constructed (weighted 
according to the importance of the products in Canal traffic) and used 
to explain some of the anomalies in the relations between European 
prices (and economic situation) and Canal traffic before the War. 
Since that time the increased retention of wheat, rice, cotton and 
jute in India has reduced the importance of Indian agriculture as a 
factor producing fluctuations in Suez Canal traffic. 

Dr. Julien (M. George Edgar-Bonnet, directeur-général-adjoint of 
the Suez Canal Co., informs us in a brief preface) is an official of the 
Company entrusted with the study of economic and statistical questions 
of importance to the traffic of the Canal, and the Company is to be 
congratulated on possessing so talented an official. His book is clear, 
straightforward, and free from waste matter. It is a very notable 
contribution to the study of international trade. A special merit is 
that the author is careful to draw attention to the weak spots in the 
data and in his calculations. HENRY W. Macrosty. 


56. TURKIJE ZOOALS HET WAS EN Is. By Dr. W. E. Noordman. 
1933. (Zutphen: W. J. Thieme. 8vo. 262 pp. 3.90 7.) 


THE economic development of Turkey has already given rise to a 
fairly extensive literature, but most of it is descriptive rather than 
analytic. The subject of Dr. Noordman’s study, on the other hand, 
is the attitude of the Turkish people towards economic life in general 
and the factors and aptitudes by which it has. been and is being 
determined. Fully half of the book is devoted to investigating the 
causes of the economic backwardness of pre-War Turkey, the responsi- 
bility for which he places upon its historical development more than 
upon its religion. An analysis of the subsequent changes leads him 
to the conclusion that they are not due entirely to Kemal Pasha, but 
had the way prepared for them by the long process of Western 
infiltration. His outlook is cautious on the whole, and he sounds a 
note of warning against over-optimism, believing that some recoil is 
not impossible and that in any case it is ‘‘ probable that its economic 
backwardness can only with difficulty be retrieved so long as Turkey 
perseveres in its exaggerated nationalism.”’ Interestingly written and 
not too technical in style, the book seems well worth translation into 
some more widely read language. H. A. R. G. 


57*. IBN SA‘UD, THE PuRITAN KING OF ARABIA. By Kenneth 
Williams. 1933. (London: Cape. 8vo. 299 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

58. Kinc FatsaL oF ‘Irag. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 1933. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 

It could hardly be expected, things being as they are, that the 
outstanding personalities of the East should escape the embarrassing 
attentions of the biographers. But this calls for a rather specialised 
equipment, in default of which such books as these can be regarded 
at best only as provisional statements, intended chiefly to acquaint 
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the general public with the main figures and outlines of current Oriental 
politics. Mr. Williams in particular had a difficult task. Without 
access to official sources, without either personal or professional 
knowledge of the Arabian background, and preceded by other writers 
who had to some extent the advantages of both, he had obviously 
to utilise their materials without treading too closely in their footsteps. 
On the other hand, he had some advantages too: long contact with 
Eastern affairs, experience in the rapid handling and testing of evidence, 
and that breadth of judgment which is acquired only by habitually 
viewing problems in the round. Few readers will doubt that he has 
succeeded in giving a reasonably accurate general picture of the 
development of the Wahhabi kingdom and of the Arabian situation 
since 1900, not too detailed to interfere with the readableness of the 
book, even though lack of detail sometimes involves looseness of 
statement. The figure of Ibn Sa‘ud dominates all, as it must do, 
yet Mr. Williams, while making no secret of his admiration of the King, 
can appreciate the point of view of those with whom he came into 
conflict, and also makes a welcome attempt to evaluate the importance 
of the factors in the situation other than the personal and religious 
factors. But what evidence is there that Ibn Sa‘ud’s religious policy 
became more definite only from 1912, and why, improving on Doughty, 
coin the twice-wrong form mushraqin ? 


Mrs. Steuart Erskine, on the other hand, had the advantage of 
local colour and some personal statements dictated by King Faisal 
and Ja‘far Pasha. With these and other accessible materials she has 
compiled a pleasant if discursive account of her subject in the various 
phases of his career, though one which, in the manner of “ authorised ”’ 
biographies, skirts the main problems rather than faces them. After 
all, King Faisal is a much more difficult subject to deal with than is 
Ibn Sa‘ud, and so much of the material is still inaccessible that some 
years must pass before any considered judgment on the issues involved 
can be reached. H. A. R. Gis. 

INDIA 


59. THE INDIAN TANGLE. By Sir Albion Banerji, C.S.I., C.LE. 
1933. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is not the least of the many contributions which the 
author has made to the task of promoting a better understanding of 
his country and its problems at a time when its relations with Great 
Britain are in a state of dangerous tension. Sir Albion has a long and 
distinguished record as an administrator both in British India and in 
Indian States, and he has inherited the traditions of the great pioneers 
of the last century who founded the Brahmo Samaj and its programmes 
of religious and social reform. He has had unusual opportunities for 
forming sound judgments on some of the most important aspects of 
the Indian problem, and the value of his testimony is increased by his 
complete freedom from prejudice and partisanship and by the fairness 
and moderation of his statements. The immediate needs of the 
present, as he sees them, are a political truce with Great Britain, an 
economic treaty with the British Empire and a great national effort 
in India to counteract the evil effects of communalism. He regards 
the White Paper proposals with alarm because he thinks they fall 
seriously short of what is required for the attainment of the first of 
these three objects. 
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Even if there is no question of British pledges regarding Dominion status there 
is the possibility of a serious rupture in the friendly relations between England 
and India, much more serious than that we are now confronted with as between 
England and South Ireland, unless India’s position in relation to the British 
Parliament is placed on a higher level than that proposed in the White Paper. 

The rigid definition of safeguards and the wide and uncontrolled 
powers of interference under the “ special responsibilities ’’ will be 
likely to hinder future development on sound and progressive lines 
from within. He regards as serious defects the retention of the personal 
authority of the Secretary of State in regard to the Services, and the 
absence of any time limit for further advance in the grant of full 
responsible self-government. As regards economic relations he sees 
grave danger of abuses and injustice in the wide executive powers 
which are to be set up for the prevention of commercial discrimination. 
These criticisms are the more impressive because it is clear that Sir 
Albion Banerji is by no means inclined to underrate the risks and 
dangers inseparable from a substantial advance in self-government 
under the conditions which prevail in India to-day. He is even 
doubtful whether the White Paper proposals have sufficiently insured 
against the dangers of communal conflicts and he advocates a special 
All India Police Force under the control of the Governor-General. 
In an epilogue he takes account of the published evidence taken by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee and refers in particular to the last 
and most formidable knot in the whole tangled complex, namely, 
the initial veto which the existing world depression and the existing 
system of Indian finance seem likely to lay upon any further con- 
stitutional progress whatever. 

Not the least important pages in this earnest and thoughtful book 
are those which discuss the grave questions of communalism, un- 
touchability and the future of Hinduism. In his last published book 
the British philosopher Dr. A. N. Whitehead has called for a ‘“ New 
Reformation” in the West and we now find this Eastern writer 
insisting on the need for a new Brahmo Samaj movement to give the 
breath of a new life to the decayed culture and moribund religion of 
Hinduism. 

He fears that history will record Mr. Gandhi's failure to lead such a 
movement as the great refusal of ‘‘ a great man who somehow missed 
the chance of being the greatest Indian hero of the twentieth century.” 

F, G. PRATT. 


FAR EAST 


60*. THE Russo-JAPANESE TREATIES OF 1907-1916 CONCERNING 
MANCHURIA AND MoncoiiA. By Ernest Batson Price. 1933. 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xiv-+ 164 pp. $1.75; 9s. 6d.) 

It is interesting now to remember that in 1914 the eventual 
annexation of South Manchuria by Japan was a foregone conclusion. 
Her intention and her right were not questioned. “ The annexation 
of South Manchuria would come about of its own accord, and it was 
not necessary to hurry about it”: this was how Baron Motono 
explained the situation to the Russian Ambassador in 1912. This 
was the essence of what Japan has understood by the status quo in 
Manchuria—the ‘state whither” rather than the “state where.” 
This policy of eventual inevitability was being steadily pursued in 
agreements with and later in alliance with Russia. The treaties of 
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1907, I910, I912 and 1916—each of which was shadowed with secret 

clauses which projected further than the published document—show 

the stages to which the policy had advanced. The secret treaties 

were published by the Soviet Government in 1917; they are reprinted 

oy volume in type and in facsimile. Their authenticity is beyond 
oubt. 

Mr. Price’s monograph supplies a brief and accurate commentary 
on the meaning of the treaties, and on the circumstances which led 
to their signature. It is a careful and conscientious piece of work. 
Every statement of fact is documented in the Notes, and a useful 
annotated bibliography is appended. The study is of special importance 
in relation to the present Manchurian dispute. It must never be 
forgotten that by 1914 the future of South Manchuria appeared to 
have been settled, and that the world had tacitly accepted its assign- 
ment to Japan. Pj. 


61*. JAPAN AT THE CROSS-ROADS; an outspoken warning to the People 
of the World. By Yukio Ozaki. 1933. (London: P. S. King. 
8vo. 50 pp. Is.) 

TWENTY years ago, the two most eloquent orators in the Tokyo 
Diet were Mr. Inukai and Mr. Ozaki. Both of them were designated 
as “‘ liberals,’ and as such were out of favour with Choshu and 
Satsuma, the military and naval clans who shared political power 
between them in those days. Mr. Inukai, Prime Minister of Japan, 
was assassinated by a “ patriot ” on the 15th May, 1932; Mr. Ozaki, 
as his pamphlet shows, was well aware that it might be his turn 
on the morrow. He says, in grim jest, that he will substitute this 
pamphlet for his gravestone. He dates it September 1932; that 
is, a few months after the death of his friend and former colleague. 

His aim is to show up the deplorable state of post-War Europe and 
America as a warning to Japan. These miseries have been caused by 
the very policies which Japan is still set upon pursuing—blind national- 
istic self-sufficiency, abuse of patriotism, exaggerated reliance upon 
military strength. He argues that countries like Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia and China, which have vast territories and 
enormous wealth, might be able to afford a policy of isolation and 
closed doors. But Japan is a poor country with limited resources. 
Japan ought to be whole-heartedly on the side of internationalism. 
She ought to advocate the free circulation of wealth and people, 
disarmament and ‘‘ Open Doors.” 

Whatever we may think of Mr. Ozaki’s arguments and illustrations, 
we cannot but applaud his courage, sincerity and idealism. This 
pamphlet may be the swan song of Japanese liberalism in foreign 
relations; or it may be a sign of a reviving spirit of reflection and 
compromise in international affairs. , ee 


62. A History OF THE Far EAst IN MODERN TiMEs. By Harold M. 
Vinacke. Second Edition. 1933. (New York: Crofts. 8vo. 


xv + 503 pp. $6.00.) 

THE history of the last forty years in the Far East is one of the 
greatest and most dramatic stories the world has ever seen. In three 
great Empires—China, Russia and Japan—elemental forces have 
slowly gathered strength and moved forward to an inevitable clash ; 
and while these mighty storms have been gathering and breaking there 
has been a sort of running accompaniment of bickering between the 
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Great Powers of Europe and the United States, each seeking to shape 
events in accordance with their own traditions and their own national 
interests. For the moment Russia has recoiled and for the moment 
an irresistible force—Japan—has met an immovable body—China— 
and the world is wondering with a gasp how this situation is to be 
resolved. It is a theme that is worthy of a great book, but that book 
has yet to be written. 

Professor Vinacke’s work is frankly disappointing. The outlines 
of the story are blurred; the selection and arrangement of the material 
are unskilful; and the style is, to state it gently, undistinguished. 
On page 152 we are told that one of the terms of the Boxer settlement 
was “the foreign policing of the area from Peking to the sea” ! 
Scattered throughout the book there are many such instances of 
inaccuracy due to looseness of phraseology; but on pages 42 and 
43 there is something that is even more destructive to Professor 
Vinacke’s credit as an historian. In describing the opening of China 
by the Treaty of Nanking of 1842, Professor Vinacke says that the 
“Open Door ” principle was accepted by China at American suggestion. 
At the end of this passage is a reference in a footnote to certain passages 
in Morse, and the reader who is curious enough to look them up in 
Morse will find that they flatly contradict and wholly disprove the 
statement in the text. They show (a) that on November 4th, 1841, 
Lord Aberdeen gave the following instruction to Sir Henry Pottinger, 
the British Plenipotentiary in China : 

“You will constantly bear in mind that we seek for no exclusive advantage, 
and demand nothing that we shall not willingly see enjoyed by the subjects of 
all other States; ” 

(b) that previously on January 2oth, 1841, Captain Elliot, the second 
British Plenipotentiary, had issued a notification declaring that 

“‘ Her Majesty’s Government has sought for no privilege in China exclusively 

for the advantage of British ships and merchants; ”’ 


and (c) that Morse’s own comment on this was that this was 


“the first public utterance of the principle which has been an essential part of 
the English policy in China from that day to this.” 


It is difficult to understand how, with these passages before his eyes, 
Professor Vinacke could say : 

“To China herself primarily and to the United States secondarily must be 
given the credit for the fact that the war did not result in Great Britain’s securing 
a monopoly of the new privileges extorted from China.” 


One of the most important factors in the present situation in the 
Far East is the sudden leap forward of Japanese industry and the 
invasion of every market in the world by Japanese goods. One would 
have supposed that the main reason for bringing out a new edition of 
this work was in order to give some account of this important develop- 
ment. In fact, however, no notice is taken of it. The chapter 
entitled “‘ Japan: Political and Economic ’’—not a very illuminating 


chapter it must be confessed—still stops short at 1926. 
JOHN BRENT. 


63*. THE MIND oF CuinA. By Edward D. Harvey. 1933. (New- 
haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. x+ 321 pp. 18s. 6d.) 

64*. L’ASIE CONTRE L’EuROPE. By Docteur A.-F. Legendre. 1933. 
(Paris: Plon. 8vo. 364 pp. 18 /rs.) 
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65. WHITE CuinA. By J. H. C. Sleeman. 1933. (Sydney, pub. 
by the Author. 8vo. viii + 344 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

TueE Far Eastern Question is responsible for these three very 

different books. The most important, interesting and original of the 
three is Mr. Harvey’s study of animistic superstition as the religion 
of China and one of the foundations of Chinese social life. It is 
questionable whether this scholarly and entertaining book really 
belongs within the sphere of international affairs; in the narrow sense 
it does not, unless The Golden Bough is to be found on the shelves of 
Chatham House. With an abundance of illustration, which often 
displays the rich incongruity of the Wallet of Kailung, the author 
threads his way through the shadowy labyrinth of the spirit world 
which for tens of centuries has dominated the inner consciousness of 
the Chinese. It is a study of the secular dream, or nightmare, out of 
which China is at last uneasily awakening; for 
“the factory and the machine are great iconoclasts, and are tearing down that 
immense fabric of daimonism which for many years adequately met the needs of 
the Chinese people.” 
Yet, even in the course of the recent civil war, we have seen strategy 
decided upon the advice of soothsayers, as in the Roman days when 
“the chickens in the water brought about the Claudian slaughter,” 
and we have heard an ultra-modern Chinese statesman explain quite 
seriously that with the ending of the “ Pig” year the war would 
also end. No book which we have read recently gives a more 
suggestive explanation of the ‘ chinesiness ” of the Chinese, or shows 
how close they still remain to a stage of human development out of 
which Western Europe emerged, through Christianity, many centuries 
ago; for here we find superstition, not as a backwash from religion, 
but as a kind of religion in itself, at times rising almost into a philosophy, 
at times sinking to the absurd, grotesque and cruel. 

“China is full of ghosts. . . . There is a universal belief in the existence of 

another world of spirits, a shadowy but real counterpart of life here on earth. .. . 
The other world is a very spacious one. The heavens, the sun, the moon, stars, 
wind, rain, clouds, thunder, fire, the earth, rocks, stones, trees, plants, water, 
animals and men may be the abode of Kuei, shen, met, chen, hsien, yao-kuai, 
chiang-ssu, ch’i, yieh-ch’a, wang-liang and a host of other spirit beings.” 
The author proceeds to give a rapid analysis of the nature and habits 
of these phantoms, and of their influence on Chinese character and 
history, through the widespread belief in their activities and in the 
power of the wizards and charlatans who were supposed to control 
them. It is necessarily a rapid sketch, for the subject is a vast one 
both in scope and in time, but it is an adequate introduction to a study 
which has been strangely neglected. It fills an evident gap in our 
knowledge of folk-lore, comparative religions and national character. 
There is an excellent annotated bibliography which reveals the sources 
of much of Dr. Harvey’s knowledge. 


Docteur Legendre is a French scientist, “former director of the 
imperial school of medicine at Cheng-tu,’’ who has lived for many 
years in China; he has already written more than one book to express 
his very definite convictions that the Chinese are not worth much, 
and that ‘‘ Young China” and the Kuomintang and all those 
foreigners who have been flattered and bamboozled by them are worth 
still less. In his general view that there is a thin time coming for the 
European in the Far East, he may be correct, but in his line of argument 
he is naive and uncritical. Moscow and the Bolsheviks are behind 
all unrest in Asia; this is the active factor, and the passive one is the 
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weakness of the “‘ Powers.” Their many pitiful ‘‘ carences ’’ are among 
his principal themes. His reaction is in favour of Japan. ‘En 
cette Asie ot gronde partout la révolte, seul le Japon est avec nous.” He 
has the curious idea, derived we know not whence, that the centre of 
power in Japan is to be found in the Kunaisho, which in fact is a kind 
of glorified Lord Chamberlain’s Department. He also insists on 
calling Gandhi “ l’esthéte,” which, unless it is a slip for ‘‘ l’ascéte,”’ is 
a new role for the Mahatma. The one bulwark against Bolshevism is 
Japan; and Dr. Legendre recommends the formation of a federation 
of colonial Powers in Eastern Asia, including Japan. In case of 
grave danger, Japan, who disposes of powerfui resources, would come 
to the aid of Great Britain in India, of France in Indo-China, of Holland 
in Java. His book is representative of the growing anxiety among 
Europeans who have close knowledge of the Far Eastern situation ; 
but beyond its note of warning it does not contribute to our needs. 


Mr. Sleeman, we are told, was Publicity Agent for the Lang Govern- 
ment during the reign of Labour in New South Wales. There is a 
certain schwérmerei for China to be found in certain Socialist circles, 
which corresponds rather to some complex of their own than to the 
facts of history in the Far East. It is out of an enthusiasm of this 
kind that Mr. Sleeman has strung together his tag-rag collection of 
notes, which are dedicated to the memory of Sun Yat-sen and Dr. 
Morrison. After some introductory and desultory tales out of Chinese 
history, he goes on to the story of an Australian girl who unwisely 
married a Cantonese, and then to a chapter on notable Chinese 
Australians, who according to Mr. Sleeman have been “ scurvily ” 
treated. He concludes with a denunciation of Japanese policy in 
Manchuria and Shanghai, and with a “Comprehensive Survey,” 
which advocates better treatment for Chinese in Australia in the 
interest of our “job of nation-building by intelligently building up 
our trade of the East.” As a record of facts the book has very little 
value, but it is of some interest as an indication of a very partial and 
local view of the Far Eastern situation. ; 


66. LE GOUVERNEMENT CENTRAL ET LES GOUVERNEMENTS LocAUXx 
EN CHINE. By T. C. Yao. 1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 170 pp. 
30 frs.) 

Mr. YAo, moved to indignation by the Japanese charge that China 
is not an organised State, describes in this little volume the con- 
stitution of China—the famous Five-Power Constitution of Sun Yat- 
sen—as set out in various legislative enactments, and has no difficulty 
in proving that on paper China is a highly organised unitary State. 
Mr. Yao possesses in full measure that engaging characteristic of the 
Chinese which renders them incapable of distinguishing appearance 
from reality. On page 76, for example, he says: ‘ Les autorités 
locales sont contraintes d’obeir a la loi par les Tribuneaux.” In fact, 
as everyone knows, the Executive never allow their actions to be in 
any way hampered by the judiciary. JOHN BRENT. 


67*. WorLD TIDES IN THE Far East. By Basil Mathews. 1933. 
(London: Edinburgh House Press. 8vo. 160 pp. 2s.) 

Tuis little book is very well worth reading by anyone who wishes 
to understand the ideals underlying the political structure and the 
culture of China and Japan and the forces at work in both countries. 
Mr. Mathews might have modified some of his observations on Japan 
if he had consulted Mr. Sansom’s recent remarkable book on that 
country, but there is nothing that gives rise to serious criticism. One 
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may not agree with all Mr. Mathews’ opinions or conclusions, but his 
enthusiasm and sincerity must command respect. The last two 
chapters are an eloquent plea that the international difficulties in the 
Far East can only be resolved by a turning towards Christianity. 
JOHN BRENT. 


68. CHINESE-JAPANESE War. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. [The 
Reference Shelf, No. 8.] 1933. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
8vo. I96pp. 90 c.) 

“The Reference Shelf’ is a University series designed to supply 
ammunition for debating societies. The thesis in the present volume 
is: “‘ That Japan is justified in the recent action against China ”— 
pro and contra. The method revealed by this specimen of “ The 
Reference Shelf” has the advantages and disadvantages of the school 
“crib.” It is a short cut to an appearance of knowledge. It provides 
two argumentative schemes—headings only—for and against; a 
lengthy bibliography; a selection of representative articles pro- 
Japanese, pro-Chinese and neutral, including an analysis of the findings 
of the Lytton Commission. On the whole, these articles are well and 
fairly chosen, but they conclude with an alleged letter from General 
Honjo to the Japanese War Minister, which is almost certainly a 
forgery. The book is useful to anyone who wants to get up the subject 
superficially in the shortest possible time, but there are no maps. 

7.) 
THE AMERICAS 


69*. A HisTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: FROM CIVIL WAR TO 
WorLD Power. By James Truslow Adams. 1933. (London: 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. xix + 438 pp. 18s.) 

YET another book from the ready pen of this prolific author, who 
succeeds in hiding all trace of the midnight oil which he must assuredly 
consume in the collection of material for his clear and concise writing ; 
sometimes he is almost too concise and the reader craves for elaboration, 
but Mr. Adams has the knack of ignoring non-essentials, for which we 
must be, and are, truly grateful. This is the “second and final’”’ 
volume of his History of the American People, beginning where the 
first left off at the outbreak of the Civil War and carrying the narrative 
to the election of President Franklin Roosevelt and the last of the 
lame duck Congresses—that wretched duck whose epitaph might well 
be “‘ He wrought his people lasting harm.” 

The period is happily chosen, for its story takes us from one 
upsetting war to another and from one resultant New Era to the 
promise of another. The near future after the Civil War must have 
been just as dark as the near future is to Americans to-day, and 
perhaps this is the thought which underlies Mr. Adams’ refusal to 
throw himself out of a thirtieth-storey window and his preference 
for a moderately hopeful forecast of a grand and glorious time to 
come; but he realises that, now as then, there are obstructions in the 
onward path of democracy and his criticism of Gould, Vanderbilt and 
Tammany boss Tweed in 1871 finds an all too clear echo in this year 
of bank hearings and unpaid school teachers in large cities. ‘‘ Political 
corruption in America can never be wiped out until the American 
business man, large or small, ceases to seek for himself the fruits of 
corruption,” and again, ‘“‘ the American people have many things to 
be proud of, but the conduct of our politics is emphatically not one of 
them.” That was written of sixty years ago and, if proof be needed 
of its truth in 1933, we can but attribute present sufferings to a large 
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extent to the heavy burden of municipal and similar debt due to the 
abnormal greed of the average local and state politician. Since these 
things are so, it is enlightening to read of former financial panics and 
industrial crises and the way out in spite of all. 

The events of the past twenty years are sympathetically treated 
in a genuine endeavour to interpret American policies and conduct 
without giving offence to the rest of the world, and in this the author 
has been successful to the point of disarming, at least partially, the 
critic who would reassemble old arguments and strictures. There 
are vivid biographical sketches, while here and there entertaining 
suggestions are scattered, one such being the suggestion that the 
slogan adopted in Wilson’s second campaign, “‘ He kept us out of war,” 
had consequences somewhat different from those presumably expected 
by its originators, for ‘‘ the Germans had heard it, and giving much 
too great significance to it, were to act upon their interpretation of it 
to their ruin.” 

The book is well illustrated by photographs, cartoons and, 
significantly enough, in its last stages by’newspaper headlines. 

LEGER. 


70*. BRITISH PRE-EMINENCE IN BRAZIL: ITS RISE AND DECLINE. By 
Alan K. Manchester. 1933. (North Carolina Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiii-+ 371 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

It is presumably because this book is in the main occupied with 
the historical aspect of the subject that its sub-title is given as “A 
Study in European Expansion.” Only the foreword and a short 
section at the end are devoted to discussing the recent decline of 
British economic supremacy in Brazil, and these pages form the least 
satisfactory part of an otherwise valuable treatise. But it was 
evidently not the author’s intention to devote deliberate attention to 
the economic situation since the War. 

On the whole the treatment of the main subject is fair and 
discriminating. To complete the picture of the last hundred years 
the book should be read with Dr. Lawrence Hill’s Diplomatic Relations 
between the United States and Brazil recently reviewed in these columns. 
These two works taken together form a notable contribution to the 
study of Brazil’s relations with the two nations which (apart from 
Portugal) have mainly affected, or are affecting, her destiny. 

British supremacy in Portuguese commerce was assured by the 
Methuen Treaty (1703). After the independence of Brazil, relations 
were complicated by political problems, more particularly those 
centring round the balance of power in the River Plate region. The 
intense humanitarian enthusiasm raised against the slave trade led 
to a further period of difficult relations. This was accompanied and 
followed by a decline of British political influence. More recently, 
the economic question has once more become acute. British invest- 
ments are still the largest, but the United States both receive and 
supply the greater proportion of Brazilian exports and imports. 

K. G. GRUBB. 


ERRATUM 
The title of book No. 92, reviewed on page 825 of the November- 
December 1933 issue of the Journal, was incorrectly given; it should 
be From Pacific to Atlantic: South American Studies, by Kenneth G. 
Grubb. 1933. (London: Methuen. 8vo. x -+ 243 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
1 International Affairs, March 1933, p. 287. 











